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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The personages of this tale and their personal 
stories are matter of fiction ; the military and 
political incidents largely matter of fact ; what 
may be ascribed to anti-Northern prejudice 
mostly matter of Northern evidence. The story 
of the encounter in the Senate-Chamber is of 
course not historical ; but I believe it to be less 
unfair than what, in a similar case, passes for 
history. 
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SANGUELAC. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE LAST HOLIDAY. 



' ll/TAMMA, ma y * "°^ e w ^^ Clarence to-day ? 
luL He will promise to bring me back before 
dark. Do let me — you know it is the last 
chance for such a long, long time !' 

The scene was a Virginian parlour ; its win- 
dows opening on a verandah covered with luxuri- 
ant flowering creepers, and with the green leaves 
of that which derives its name from the country, 
now, in its summer dress, less noticed and less 
admired than in its brilliant autumn colouring. 
The windows were open to the ground, and 
through them those who sat at the breakfast- 
table had an uninterrupted view over a scene 
as beautiful as any in Cumberland, and, save 
for the lack of water, not unlike a Cumbrian 
VOL. I. B 



2 SANGUELAO. 

valley — that part of the so-called Valley of 
Virginia, which is overlooked by the quiet, 
village-like town of Lexington. From the fur- 
ther end of a garden of no great extent the 
ground fell abruptly for perhaps two hundred 
feet. Close on the left, and at a much greater 
distance on the right, rose wooded hills that rather 
framed than confined the prospect. Though June 
was well advanced, the grass was still green, 
the foliage young and fresh, and in many places 
bright with dewdrops sparkling in the rays of a 
sun that had but just climbed the Eastern hills. 
The speaker was a child, looking perhaps 
a little older than her years; partly in right 
of her Southern birth, partly from that expres- 
sion of gravity and thought, that composed, 
comparatively quiet manner so often seen in 
only children who have lived much more with 
their elders than with companions of their own 
age. Exquisitely fair and fresh, her beauty 
belonged to a type as rare in America as in 
the mother country; a beauty combining the 
characteristic colouring of one of the two ances- 
tral types blended in the English nation, with 
the delicacy of outline both in form and features 
more commonly ascribed to the other. Her 
hair, of a light, rich, but rather pale gold, 
abundant as golden hair very rarely is, fell 
in loose clouds about her, reaching almost to 
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her waist ; so abundant that she instinctively put 
it back with her small, slender hands — hands which 
had already attained the perfection of shape 
they would evidently preserve through life — 
as she looked eagerly to the parent she ad- 
dressed. Her soft, rosy lips parted, displaying 
the tiny pearls of her perfectly even teeth, in 
the eagerness which had flushed her soft, trans- 
parent countenance with a colour absolutely 
perfect in beauty — neither scarlet nor crimson, 
but of that pure, true rose which few even of 
the fairest faces really display, especially under 
excitement, and which, when seen, is inexpres- 
sibly charming; — the ideal colour wherewith 
poesy and fancy associate all that is lovely, 
touching, suggestive in a young girl's blush. 
The violet eyes, fixed upon her mother's in eager 
entreaty, were shaded by lashes longer, darker, 
fuller than are usually combined with that soft, 
bright, Saxon colouring ; the eyebrows, slightly 
arched, were sufficiently clear and distinct in 
outline, though not, as in darker complexions, a 
separate and signal ornament. The fair, white, 
open forehead — too smoothly polished, too even- 
ly proportioned for that prominence of obvious 
intellectual promise which suits a girlish face 
as ill as striking intellectual force accords with 
the more attractive elements of a true feminine 
nature — yet gave to the countenance a certain 

b2 
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frankness and nobility of character which no 
part of the physiognomy, not even the little 
wilful rosebud mouth, at all belied. Already 
an almost perfect image of childish loveliness, 
she gave promise of a beauty likely in a very 
few years to be renowned throughout the Old 
Dominion ; the more surely renowned that, in 
right of both parents, Minna Lawrence be- 
longed to its untitled, but not the less distinct* 
ly recognised, aristocracy ; an aristocracy whose 
pretensions were acknowledged, whether with 
admiration or animosity, from end to end of the 
Union. 

Her mother, whose eyes had been wandering 
over the beautiful landscape, but wandering 
somewhat absently, as if its familiar loveliness 
produced no distinct impression on her mind, 
turned at her daughter's eager appeal; the 
shade, as it seemed, of permanent and pensive 
sadness replaced by a more definite expression 
of hesitation, reluctance, perhaps embarrass- 
ment as aha listened. At first sight one would 
have thought the two obviously alike, would 
have assumed that Minna inherited her beauty 
from a mother whose own had gradually faded 
— more rapidly perhaps than it ought to have 
done — through lapse of years, disappointment, 
or ill-health. Yet the more closely each face 
was scanned, the less distinct did the resem- 
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blance appear. la truth it was but the colour* 
ing, and something indefinable in the general 
character that was the same in both ; the actual 
mould and shape of countenance, figure, and 
limbs were visibly and widely different. Turn- 
ing to the other end of the table, it was possible 
to see from whence these, the most characteris- 
tic and the rarest peculiarities of Minna's beauty, 
had been derived. Her father had little indeed 
of the usual Virginian type of manhood, no- 
thing of the tall, powerful, energetic frame 
which the gentlemen of that Mother State of 
the Union derived from their English ancestry, 
nor yet of the comparative lankiness which, in 
common with Americans in general, they seem 
to owe to the climate of their more recent home. 
As more often happens than may be sup- 
posed, while the daughter was signally and un- 
questionably beautiful, while her resemblance to 
her father was equally unquestionable, no one 
would have described Mr. Lawrence as hand- 
some or even as elegant or graceful in person. 
So distinct are the elements of masculine and 
feminine beauty, that, while signally handsome 
men often reproduce their very image in daugh- 
ters absolutely plain, pretty and even beau- 
tiful girls and women not infrequently bear 
close resemblance to insignificant, petty-look- 
ing fathers or brothers. Mr. Lawrence was 
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distinctly insignificant — perhaps even worse. 

The different colour and character of the face 
and hair obscured the likeness to Minna's, till 
both were scanned and compared feature by 
feature. So powerfully does the soul affect the 
body, so transparent through the latter, especi- 
ally in early youth, is the character of the 
former, that the child who had derived every 
physical peculiarity except complexion and 
colouring from her father, but had inherited the 
moral and intellectual nature of the mother, 
was unhesitatingly pronounced by friends who 
bad known both in childhood, and by all but 
the closest observers who knew them now, the 
likeness of the parent to whom she bore, in fact, 
little or no corporeal resemblance. 

* I don't know, dear/ Mrs. Lawrence answer- 
ed at last, bringing a deep shade of disappoint- 
ment over the child's face, a cloud that threat- 
ened tears into the soft, violet eyes, € I don't 
quite like it ; and/ apparently seeking for 
excuses or evasions, * you know, your holiday 
task is not finished. You ought not, I think, to 
lose a whole day. And besides ' 

Minna was evidently aware that her mother 
was not dealing frankly with her. Then for 
the first time you mighty in the compression of 
the mouth, in a certain impatient movement of 
the eyebrows, have been struck by a sort of 
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resemblance to her father ; the more so that at 
the moment the latter's face — as the man had 
laid down his newspaper and listened to the 
discussion — chanced to reflect the expression of 
his daughter's. 

'Mamma, I have only to-day and to-morrow 
with Clarence, and I have another week for my 
task. I promise to finish it. Really it is hard, 
when I shall not see him again — perhaps, he 
says, for three years.' 

' What does the task matter V her father 
broke in, in a tone so irritable, a manner so im- 
perious, as hardly to consist either with con- 
jugal courtesy or with that practical accord 
which most parents find it advisable to affect in 
their children's presence. ' Of course you can 
go, Minna. You may tell Clarence so, and ask 
him to look well to your pony's girths ; old Tom 
is not to be implicitly trusted.' 

The child hesitated, looking still to her 
mother. 

' Indeed, mamma, I will finish my task ; you 
shall hear it before school re-opens next week.' 

'I know you will keep your promise/ the 
mother said, forcing a smile that, if somewhat 
melancholy, satisfied her daughter's conscience. 
* Ah I good morning, Clarence,' the smile be- 
coming kindly and almost cheerful as another 
figure appeared at the open window. * If you 
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must take Minna, take good care of her. Don't 
be seduced into doubtful adventures by her 
daring; remember she does not know what 
danger is; and don't forget you have promised, 
or she has promised for you, to return before 
dark/ 

* Yon know, aunt, I shall bring her back safe, 
or * 

* Or cause me self-reproach as well as sorrow? 
Clarence, I have not deserved that, even in jest.' 

* You may measure my vigilance by your own, 
aunt. I shall care for the cousin you trust to 
me for a day as you have cared for the nephew 
my father left so long on your hands.' 

Her face grew softer, calmer, happier as he 
spoke; evidently the saddening or harassing 
thoughts personal to herself had faded for the 
moment in more satisfactory remembrances. 

'And I hope you may find as much pleasure 
in your last day with your cousin as I found in 
the years when you were really my charge. 
But, once more, don't go too far, and don't run 
any risks. Remember, Minna would attempt to 
follow wherever you would venture, and I am 
afraid on a rough road she does not think of 
her pony's steps by instinct, as you would.' 

* I will think for both,' the youth answered, 
lifting his cap in salute, and turning from the 
window. Minna, glancing at her mother for 
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permission, left the table, and darted after him. 

* Margaret, I should like to know,' the hus- 
band said, in a tone somewhat petulant and 
decidedly harsh, as soon as his nephew and 
daughter had disappeared, 'why you should 
have been so bent on mortifying both Minna 
and Clarence — I might almost say on thwarting 
myself, but that was, of course, a secondary 
consideration/ 

* I did not know that I should vex you,' she 
answered, gently. 'But, in truth, I have not 
quite liked to see how much attention Clarence 
has paid of late — perhaps it hardly is of late — 
to his cousin ; and — well, it may have been 
over-cautious to object to-day, as he is going, 
and for so long, otherwise ' 

He interrupted sharply, ' Whether he were 
going or not, Margaret, I thought you knew 
that I am not blind even to seeming trifles that 
may have practical consequences, and that, if I 
never said a word even to you of a thing so 
obvious as that lad's fancy for Minna, it suited 
me not to notice or have it noticed.' 

' I did not expect you to understand or re- 
member what harm such half playful, half senti- 
mental attention might do to a girl just old 
enough to be influenced by it, and many years 
too young to accept it in healthful earnest.' 

'Pshaw!' said her husband. * Minna is a 
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child, to whom Clarence is a kindly and indul- 
gent playfellow. And, if Clarence cares a good 
deal more for Minna than most lads of twenty 
would care for a cousin of twelve, so much the 
better. I cannot have my interests — you might 
remember that mine are yours and hers — sacri- 
ficed to fanciful nonsense of that kind. Your 
brother has no very warm regard for me. 
Clarence has more than the usual influence of 
an only son with his father, and I insist that 
nothing shall occur to irritate him against me, 
or weaken his interest in yourself or in your 
child, so long, at any rate, as our fortunes may 
depend on Colonel Derval's good-will.' 

' Surely, James, your services are as neces- 
sary to my brother as his Confidence to you ? 
Surely nothing has occurred to make you think 
that he would wish to break off a business con- 
nection that has lasted thirteen — no, fifteen 
years?' • 

* Nothing,' he said, hastily, rising and turning 
away; 'but it would not suit me to break with 
Colonel Derval, and I insist that nothing shall 
occur to impair any hold any of us has either 
upon him or his son.' 

The youth, meantime, after a few lively 
and affectionate sentences interchanged with 
Minna, had sent her back to the house to pre- 
pare for the day's excursion, and strolled slowly 
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towards the stables at no great distance, where 
an old negro groom was busy placing the side- 
saddle and bridle on a very pretty grey pony, 
while a coloured lad of sixteen held somewhat 
nervously the bridle of a fidgety black animal 
of pure Arabian blood, a present sent two years 
before to Clarence himself by his father, then 
employed on a special mission to the Viceregal 
Court of Cairo. 

* What a coward you are, Sam I* his young 
master exclaimed, in a tone not so much marked 
by impatience or irritability as by a quick, clear, 
decided articulation evidently habitual; the 
tone of one not used to waste words, and dis- 
posed to make those he did use distinctly heard 
and fully felt. 'Take hold of both reins, and 
nearer to his mouth. And you have got the 
curb too tight by two rings at least. What, 
are you really afraid 1 There, then I hold the 
bridle while I set the curb right myself. What 
are you afraid of?' 

' Him bite, massa.' 

4 Did he ever bite you V 

'No, massa ; but — ' As the horse fidgeted and 
backed a little under the annoyance caused to 
his fretful humour by the touch on the over- 
tightened curb even of the hand he loved, the 
frightened boy let go the rein altogether ; and, 
his master being unaware of this, the Arab trod 
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suddenly upon his foot. Afraid of the rider's 
quick temper even more than of the irritable 
horse, the boy, when he saw the consequence 
of his folly, slunk hastily out of the way, and 
pretended not to hear Clarence's repeated recall. 
' Damn the boy P the latter said, angrily, 
turning to the old man. * Here, Tom, hold my 
horse yourself, if you have got Maimouna's 
girth and bridle fixed. I must see that they 
are all right myself. I promised ; and, besides, 
I won't trust Miss Lawrence to any care but 
my own.' 

* You might trust me, Massa Clarence,' replied 
the old man. * D'ye think old Tom'd let little 
missy come to harm any more'n you, massa V 

* I don't know, Tom ; all servants are apt to 
be careless, as most of them are cowards. I 
will own I don't often find one as careful as 
you, or as cowardly as your cub of a son. Now 
he must come and lead Miss Lawrence's pony, 
if he daren't touch Ismail's bridle. You know 
I must have my hands free to mount her.' 

' Sam's more 'fraid ob you, massa, dan ob 
him. I told him, him don't bite ; but -dat ole 
hoss bit him once, and now he tink ebery hoss 
bite and kick. Here, Sam, Sam, you come take 
de pony's bridle, or, if young massa don't lick 
you, I will.' 

Sam, who remembered that if Clarence had 
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not time to thrash him before starting, his father 
undoubtedly would, thought it prudent to obey 
this summons, and led the pony, keeping care- 
fully in the rear, till both were brought up to 
the end of the verandah where the cousins were 
to mount. Even there he thought it expedient 
to keep as far as possible out of reach ; and thus 
Clarence's fiery Arab was nearer to the step, and 
in Minna's way as her cousin led her from the 
door along the boarded floor of the verandah. 
They had to pass his heels somewhat nearer 
than was agreeable to the young girl, who, 
though gifted with far greater courage than 
the negro boy, had yet a certain not unfounded 
fear of undue proximity to so restless an ani- 
mal's hind quarters. Her cousin suppressed an 
oath as he lifted her to her saddle and settled 
the reins in her little hand ; then, springing 
into his own seat, he made Ismail curvet so as 
to bring him unexpectedly near to the craven, 
who thought himself safe now that the mount- 
ing was accomplished, and bestowed on his 
shoulders two hearty whip-strokes. 

* Remember to bring Miss Lawrence's horse 
and not mine to the step another time, you 
cubT 

* For shame, Clarence !' exclaimed Minna, as 
her cousin returned to her side, the indignant 
colour mounting into her cheeks ; speaking with 
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a frankness and a decision which suggested 
that the little maiden was accustomed to more 
of deference and consideration from one so 
much her senior than young men even in Vir- 
ginia are wont to pay to mere children in right 
of their sex. 

'I beg your pardon, cousin, 9 Clarence an- 
swered, courteously, but evidently as matter of 
form, little disturbed by her reproof. * I ought 
not to have done it in your presence, but, if I 
had waited till we came back, I should have 
had to give the cub a regular thrashing. Cow- 
ard as he is, he must learn to obey orders.' 

' I am glad I was there, then, Clarence. You 
don't think I was angry on my own account ? 
I am not silly enough to expect you to behave 
as you might to mamma.' 

' My dear Minna, the boy is my servant, and 
I must teach him his duty. You don t suppose 
boys, black or white, would ever learn that 
lesson without thrashing?' 

' Then you should leave his father to whip 
him, if he wahts it.' 

* I cannot see it, Minna; I am his master. 
But I am sorry if I have vexed you, and I will 
take care you don't see or hear anything of the 
kind again.' 

' I shall not see anything of you for a long 
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time/ she said, her thoughts turned from the 
subject ; the bright flush fading from her cheeks, 
and leaving them somewhat paler than usual, 
while the tear? rose into her soft eyes as she 
looked up into his face. ' Ah, Clarence, I shall 
miss you ! I wish Uncle Philip would come 
back to America ; I don't like to think that you 
may have to stay abroad I cannot tell how 
long ; and mamma spoke as if he might wish 
you to settle,* to stay in Europe. Surely, Cla- 
rence, you do not mean to do that?' 

' I shall come back to see you again first, at 
all events, Minna,' he replied, with more ear- 
nestness than the child could altogether under- 
stand, perhaps with a half-conscious meaning 
that certainly did not occur to her. s But you 
would not like to leave your parents ; and if 
you had left them, had not seen them for seve- 
ral years — well, I will not pretend that T am 
not very sorry to go ; I wish, like you, that my 
father would return, that I had not to choose 
between him and you. 9 

* Now, Clarence,' expostulated the girl, with 
a faint smile, ' that, you know, is flattery, and 
I told you I don't like flattery. But why should 
Uncle Derval stay away? He has not been at 
home, except on one short visit, since I can re- 
member. And why should he want you to live 
in Europe V 
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'He has only been twice at home since he 
first went out to St. Petersburgh — the first time 
when he took me to school in England, the 
second when he came to settle me.at West Point, 
the time that you remember,' 

'Ah, yes/ said Minna, 'and I was almost as 
sorry then. I know I did cry all day when 
you went, and I daresay I shall do the same 
to-morrow. But, Clarence, you do not mean 
to stay in Europe, to live there^— why should 
you? Surely your home is here, or in South 
Carolina?' 

* I don't know, dear Minna. Don't you re- 
member, my mother was English, as her mother 
was Spanish? And my father, at any rate, 
seems to wish that I should make my home in 
England, or even Spain, among the many rela- 
tions I have there. I should not — 1 could not 
— choose to leave him while I can be of use ; 
and I don't think he is likely to leave London 
for three or four years.' 

' Oh, Clarence !' The child's voice was al- 
most choked, and, looking down into her up- 
turned countenance, Clarence saw the tears 
gathering in and even overflowing the dark 
blue eyes. 

' But after all, Minna, I can come over and 
return in three weeks : a two months' holiday 
would give me more than a month with you, if 
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my uncle and aunt are good enough to wish to 
see me again.' 

* You know they will, Clarence. You know 
they are sorry you are going.' 

4 1 am not so sure that your mother is,' he 
replied, in a tone in which pain and resentment 
evidently struggled with his habitual care to 
say, to hint nothing that could distress his 
companion. 

* Clarence, how can you say such a thing? 
You know you said yourself she always treated 
you like her own child ; you know she loves 
vou.' 

€ She has been very kind to me ; I can never 
forget, never repay her kindness. But — never 
mind ; be sure, Minna, I shall see you again long 
before my father returns. I cannot give you 
four years in which to forget me.' 

' As if 1 could ! — but why four years, Clarence V 

' Because, Minna, four years will bring another 
President into power, and by that time they 
will think it somebody else's turn to hold the 
London mission. You know it is the prize of 
our diplomatic service, and they will hardly let 
my father keep it for more than a second term/ 

'But Colonel Derval has been away for 
sixteen years.' 

* More,' replied Clarence. ' They have moved 
him from one embassy to another, because he 

VOL. I. C 
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did not wish to return, and his interest is too 
great to allow them to recal him ; it might cost 
them four votes — our senators and those of 
South Carolina would not fail to resent it. 
Now, Minna, the ground is smooth and open, 
in spite of the wood. Take care, keep clear of 
the roots, don't go too near any of the pines, 
and we can have a canter safely.' 

The little girl gladly touched her pony with 
the whip, and started into a brisk canter, her 
cousin carefully restraining the swifter pace of 
his Arab so as to keep close beside her, watch- 
ing the movements of her pony, and speaking a 
word or two of warning as they seemed needed. 
The group was one that might well have taken 
a painter's fancy. The graceful forms of both 
the steeds, not too different in size, the pure- 
bred Arab of the desert being smaller than his 
descendants, whether nourished on English or 
American pastures — both in perfect condition, 
each an almost perfect specimen of its own 
especial breed, each admirably suited to its bur- 
den — presented something of the same harmoni- 
ous contrast that was apparent in the riders. 
Minna's grey habit, adorned with bright rose- 
colour, fitted her slight form and suited her face 
exactly, as did the broad, light, similarly 
trimmed hat she wore to shade her features 
from the burning summer sun of Virginia. Her 
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cousin's dark velveteen suit fitted equally well 
a figure much less remarkable, a good deal over 
the middle height, but somewhat slight and 
spare, light enough to seem well suited to a 
steed whose lightness of form gave no idea of 
its real strength and endurance, which could 
have borne him for many hours at a greater 
speed than would have been pleasant to his 
companion, but could hardly have carried 
through a hard day's work the usual weight of 
a stalwart Virginian cavalier. His hair, almost 
absolutely black, now permitted to grow longer 
than had been possible whilst he was subject to 
the discipline of the military college he had 
lately left, was arranged with as much care as 
was compatible with the absence of effeminacy 
or affectation. His black, thick, but not shaggy 
brows and eyelashes, his short, silken mous- 
tache, were in thorough keeping with the dark, 
expressive Spanish eyes, softer for the faint 
blue tinge of the white eyeballs. His com- 
plexion, slightly darker than those of his neigh- 
bours of pure English race, bronzed by the 
Virginian sun, was nevertheless as perfectly 
clear as theirs, absolutely free from the sallow 
tinge of Spanish and Italian faces. The fea- 
tures were fine, delicate, but not small, refined 
from the English rather than moulded on the 
Spanish type. The countenance wore a sub- 
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dued and student-like pensiveness, quiet, 
thoughtful, reflective, but rather listless, except 
when excited or interested, as he was ever in- 
terested in the talk of his childish companion. 

One point alone contrasted the general charac- 
ter, and gave it a certain contradictory qualifi- 
cation that might have fixed the notice of an 
observant physiognomist. The chin was some- 
what square and strongly formed, the lower 
lip less prominent than the upper, giving at 
times a distinct expression of sternness, and 
generally a certain character of strength and 
decision, out of keeping with the usual expres- 
sion of the face in repose, but thoroughly har- 
monising with its meaning when once the dark 
eyes were lighted up, the thoughtful features 
braced, the lips drawn together, and the nostrils 
expanded, under the stimulus applied by a 
sudden demand for vigorous action, an appeal 
that went home to the convictions, the instincts, 
or the passions of a nature more than half 
Southern ; superficially indolent, and habitually 
averse to needless exertion, but evincing at 
such moments as much of Southern fire as of 
English force and firmness of will. 

They came upon open ground, the road wind- 
ing through unfenced, unwooded turf, upon 
which both animals showed themselves a little 
restive, as horses will, disposed to indulge in 
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natural gambols, or at least to push their speed 
to the utmost when on ground so much pleas- 
anter tcT their feet than that of the stony road. 
But, on horseback at least, Minna was perfectly 
fearless, and it was Clarence's hand that, laid 
at last on her bridle, arrested the somewhat 
excessive pace of her pony. 

c Can you not let me have a gallop for once ? 
Surely there is no danger here?' 

* See,' he answered, as, while she spoke, they 
topped a slight rising ground, and saw a steep 
descent before them. * It won't do to race 
down hill ; besides, 1 wanted you to take your 
choice. The left hand road will bring us on to 
the Shenandoah, but it leads for two miles along 
the edge of something very like a precipice ; 
and we must ford yonder stream, the bridge is 
not safe. The other road keeps in this part of 
the Valley, and would bring us home soon after 
luncheon ; but if we cross the hills we shall only 
keep our promise to your mother and get back 
by dark.' 

c Oh, let us take the longer road, please, 
Clarence. Remember, this is the last ride we 
shall have ; I don't want to cut it short : 
and, you know, I don't get long rides when 
you are not at home. Mamma cannot ride 
far, and papa does not care to do so except 
on business, and then, of course, he cannot 
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take rae. — Why, you don't think I am afraid V 

* I wish you were,' he replied, with a smile. 
* Push on, then ; but, Minna, you must ride 
carefully for the next two miles, and — mind! 
look to your pony and nothing else till we are 
through the river.' 

The water rose high enough to soak the skirt 
of Minna's habit ; but for this, in that warm, 
mid-day sun, she cared nothing ; still less for the 
force of the stream, though her pony was evi- 
dently nervous, and her companion's Arab, 
who, till he reached Virginia, had probably 
never seen such a river, much less attempted to 
cross it, gave his rider full occupation. As soon 
as they had crossed, Clarence, who had reined 
back to let Minna precede him, came up on the 
other side. 

* Why have you done that ?' she asked. * It 
is not so easy to talk to you on that side.' 

* Because I intend to ride between you and 
that precipice,' he answered. * If your pony 
started or slipped, a single false step would 
carry you to the bottom.' 

The child laughed, pushed forward, and came 
so close to the edge as to look down nearly a 
hundred feet of sheer descent. Covered with 
trees, it looked, perhaps, less formidable than it 
was. Their trunks might have broken a fall, 
but hardly lessened the danger ; and nothing 
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else interrupted the sharp uniform slope from 
the unfenced road to the stream that brawled 
over its rocky bed so far below. The depth, of 
course, grew constantly greater as the road 
wound upward along the hill-side, and Clarence 
was not a little vexed at the seeming peril, 
slight as it might be, into which Minna had so 
wilfully thrust herself. 

' Draw to the safe side, child.' 

* Both sides are safe,' she answered, saucily, 
drawing a little back from the edge, but still 
nearer than most riders of her sex would have 
cared to approach such a precipice. She received 
the punishment she deserved next minute, in a 
fright considerably worse than her venturesome 
temper had caused to her cousin, as Clarence 
impatiently thrust his horse in between, where 
she had scarcely left the possibility of a passage, 
had not indeed intended to leave it even 
possible. 

This kind of peril was new to the Arabian, 
and his fright rendered him less obedient than 
usual to his rider's guidance. As the latter forced 
him forward in closest proximity to the edge, 
his restive feet broke away some overhanging 
sods, and, to Minna's extreme terror, she saw 
that the animal had lost half at least of his 
footing upon the road ; his hind quarters were 
over the precipice, and there seemed imminent 
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danger of a terrible accident. She had just 
presence of mind to remember that the one 
service she could instantly render was to get 
out of the way, and forced her pony with rein 
and whip to the other side, as Clarence sprang 
from his saddle, and, thus relieving the horse of 
his weight, enabled it to recover its footing. 
It stood snorting and trembling, fully aware of 
the danger it had escaped, and so nervous as 
to back once more to the edge when its rider 
attempted to re-mount. 

Minna did not speak till her companion was 
again in the saddle, and had ridden a few paces 
by her side. 

'Clarence, I am very sorry. It was very 
naughty of me ; but I never thought yon would 
do such a thing. I don't wonder you are 
angry; but, indeed, I am very sorry; I never 
would have done it if ' 

' Angry ? My dear child, if I were not angry 
at the danger into which you thrust yourself, 
do you think I could be cross with you because 
it cost me some little trouble to bring you out 
of it V 

She did not answer immediately, and, look- 
ing in her face, he saw that it was not only 
white with the recent terror, but wet with the 
tears she could not restrain. 

' I have frightened you,' he said, gently and 
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lightly. * It is I that should ask your pardon, 
Minna.' 

'Clarence, are you not angry?' she asked, 
timidly. 'Really? Papa would have been, I 
know — very angry.' 

Clarence knew his uncle's temper well enough 
to believe her. 

' Your father,' he said, laughing, € would only 
have done his duty in scolding you well. That 
is not my business ; only, if mamma had seen 
that, we should hardly have been allowed an- 
other ride together.' 

'And now we shall not have the chance,' 
she murmured, sadly, as they emerged from the 
wood that clothed the hill, and, surmounting the 
ridge, the valley of the Shenandoah lay before 
them in all its beauty ; a rich pasture land with 
here and there large fields of maize, still fresh 
and green, and a smaller number in which the 
wheat had not begun to ripen ; brick chimneys 
visible at intervals, from which the smoke was 
slowly curling into the still air, each marking 
the kitchen hearths of farm-houses built en- 
tirely of wood, few of them large, most mere 
plain frame buildings of the same bare type — 
square, with three or four rooms on either floor, a 
minority ornamented with porch or verandah, 
but all furnished with ample barns for the 
storage of the corn and fruit produced in 
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abundance by the fertile soil; the homes of 
families simple in their habits, enjoying in 
plenty the bread raised from their own land, 
the milk and meat given by cattle and sheep 
fed on their own meadows or on the sideB of 
the distant hills, and little else, except indeed 
the whisky distilled from a portion of their 
ample crops of Indian corn and the sugar 
drawn from the maples abounding in the 
woods; all affording to their rare visitors a 
rude but courteous hospitality. 

' Clarence, did you see anything in England 
so beautiful as this V 

i Many scenes even more beautiful, Minna, 
but none like this. There would have been 
as many farm-houses, most of them larger and 
much prettier, more pains taken for comfort 
and elegance ; but a number of small cottages 
almost as wretched as the worst hovels of our 
backwoods settlers, if they are built of brick 
and not of logs ; and at every three or four 
miles a fine country house, far finer, richer, and 
infinitely more comfortable than our planters' 
houses — much more wealth, much more poverty ; 
and no class like the occupants of those dwell- 
ings, owners and cultivators of their lands.' 

At one of the larger farm-houses they drew 
rein. The farmer himself was in the fields, 
but his wife came out, and standing in the 
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rude verandah, raised, like the house itself, 
some three or four steps from the ground, 
invited the young pair to dismount. They 
complied, Clarence fastening the horses to the 
fence; and sitting in the verandah, sheltered 
from the heat of the sun, entered into frank 
and perfectly equal conversation with their 
hostess, till a girl a little older than Minna 
came but, and without a shadow of English 
shyness towards the strangers, announced, 'the 
eggs are boiled, mother.' The mistress then 
conducted her guests into the principal room 
of the house, one that ran along the whole length 
of the front, and served both as kitchen and 
parlour. A long deal table, with a dozen 
heavy, wooden chairs, constituted almost the 
whole of the furniture. The walls, lined with 
white planks nailed close together from floor 
to ceiling, were ornamented by a score of rough 
prints, chiefly from illustrated newspapers, fixed 
in neat home-made frames. A coarse white 
cloth was spread over the upper end of the 
table, and upon it were placed a few plates, a 
dozen hard-boiled eggs, and as many small rolls, 
something between bread and biscuit, peculiar 
to that part of Virginia. Dishes were thought 
unnecessary. A plate and spoon for each, and 
a single knife wherewith to break the eggs, 
were all that the taste and habits of the family 
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required. The hostess and her daughter sat 
down of course with their guests, eating rather 
for form's sake than with appetite, having pro- 
bably made their mid-day meal an hour or two 
before. The milk brought by the girl in a 
plain earthenware jug, and poured into glass 
tumblers, was quite as acceptable after the long 
ride, and probably more wholesome, than the 
tea or beer which English hospitality would 
have thought more appropriate. 

Before their refreshment was concluded, the 
owner, who had witnessed their arrival, came 
in, shook hands heartily with Clarence, whom 
he had met before, and entered into earnest 
conversation about the prospects of the crops, 
then diverged to political questions, and dis- 
cussed eagerly the diplomatic errand on which 
his guest's father, well known both as landed 
proprietor and statesman to all Virginians, was 
at the time engaged. That there was or could 
be the slightest condescension on the one side, 
or intrusion on the other, that his visitors 
rendered him honour in accepting his hospi- 
tality, or were receiving a service to be reckoned 
and paid for in money, occurred to neither 
party. The heir of one of the foremost families 
in Virginia was a welcome and honoured guest, 
but, as guest, the equal for the time at least 
of his host ; who, if better educated and better 
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mannered, was in social standing nowise 
superior to an English farmer occupying half 
as many acres as the Virginian owned in fee. 
Detained somewhat longer than he had in- 
tended by various political inquiries, Clarence 
at last lifted his cousin once more to her saddle, 
after thanking the farmer perhaps a little more 
earnestly than one of his own rank for the 
rest and refreshment afforded to his companion ; 
then, glancing up at the sun, observed : 

* We can go no further now, Minna; we shall 
not get home till after sunset as it is. Well, in 
reply to your question about England — I should 
have stopped at an English farm-house, I should 
have accepted a glass of milk for you ; but at a 
house like this I should hardly have been ex- 
pected, and should hardly have wished to accept 
more, because, while I could not have offered 
payment, I should not have felt at ease in re- 
ceiving a hospitality I could hardly return on 
equal terms/ 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN APRTL SHOWER. 

4 TI7HERE is your cousin, Minna?' Mr. Law- 
1 V rence asked next morning, after they 
bad been seated at breakfast for some five 
minutes. 

* I suppose,' interposed his wife, * Clarence is 
trying to make up this morning for the rest he 
will lose to-night. He says he can never sleep 
in the train.' 

'No, mamma. I went to call him as soon, as 
I was dressed, and he was out then, and Uncle 
Tom said he had gone out for a ride at five.' 

* He is down at your garden now,' said her 
little sister, a child of some five years old. 

« Go and call him, then, Minna,' said her father, 
and Minna, who had sprung from her seat as 
her sister spoke, hardly waited for the permis- 
sion before she was through the window, her 
long hair floating behind her in the fresh morn- 
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ing breeze, and shimmering like real gold in 
the sunbeams. 

She stopped, amazed and delighted, as she 
reached the farthest corner, where a small plot 
had been appropriated to herself. It had been, 
as is usually the case with a child's garden, 
somewhat neglected — overwatered at one time, 
forgotten for a week or a fortnight at another. 
Last night it had looked wild and bare ; the 
few flowers had drooped, the creepers had been 
trailing on the ground. Now the soil had been 
broken, raked, arranged, and thoroughly drench- 
ed with water, planted, moreover, with fresh 
ferns, wild-flowers, and small fruits from the 
neighbouring wood ; while a screen of the Vir- 
ginian cedar, a species of arbor vitoe, had been 
arranged for its protection from the rays of the 
summer sun, which, by this time shining full 
upon the garden, had dried the dew and given 
a somewhat flaccid look to the grass around. 

Clarence, assisted by the negro lad he had 
claimed as his own peculiar property, was en- 
gaged in fixing a little wooden structure whose 
exact purpose Minna did not at the moment 
discern. She stood breathless in admiration 
and delight for a full minute before she spoke. 

• Oh ! Clarence, how beautiful you have made 
it ; it is far the prettiest bed in the whole garden 
now, and yesterday it was the worst. And 
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where did you get all these ferns? Scarcely 
two of them alike! and you have put them just 
under the cedars, where they will have plenty 
of shade ! And oh ! — oh, dear, what is that 
for?' as he stepped back from his work, and a 
jet of water, springing from the mouth of a 
smal? painted wooden fish, sprinkled a few 
drops over her white muslin frock. 

* Stop it, Sam. Nay, stupid, don't you know 
how to turn the tap ? See, Minna, you can turn 
it on and stop it this way at pleasure. I have 
soaked the ground, so that the sun will not be 
able to bake it for you to-day; but in future 
you should water it only after sunset.' 

'And you have made a zigzag fence,' Minna 
said, noticing one detail after another, * to train 
the creepers over. But why did you do that V 

'For two reasons, Minna,' Clarence replied, 
looking at the odd and somewhat clumsy railing 
thus denominated, formed by laying one long 
split branch or half of a sapling across another 
in the fashion of a child's brick tower. * First, 
because you said you liked that fence as being 
characteristically Virginian, and next — well, it 
was the only one I had time to make. Take 
care/ as the child sprang to embrace him and 
reward his labours with a kiss — * take care, you 
forget how dirty I am after an hour's work 
here. I suppose breakfast is ready ? Well, 
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excuse me to my aunt ; I will come down in five 
minutes.' 

* But you have not done it all in an hour V 
Minna said, as they walked towards the house. 

* No ; I was at it two hours last night, when 
you were too tired after your ride even to won- 
der what I was doing.' 

* But you were out at five this morning, Uncle 
Tom said, and it is eight now — no, it is nearly 
half-past.' 

'Yes; but I was out on another errand till 
near seven. There, you must open the door 
for me this time ; I mustn't touch it.' 

Though it was his last day in that which had 
been during the greater part of his life the only 
home he had known — a home endeared to him 
chiefly through his affection for his childish 
cousin and playmate — Clarence had felt the 
indefinite, silent constraint lately imposed by 
his aunt upon their intercourse too keenly to 
make any attempt to monopolise Minna during 
the few hours that remained to him. What 
such constraint meant it was not likely, perhaps 
hardly possible, that he should understand, and, 
not understanding, he had been not a little 
hurt thereby ; but the more hurt, the more dis- 
posed to resent it as an undeserved affront or 
unkindness, the less was he inclined in any way 
to thwart or rebel against the mother's evident 
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intention. It might be, however, that he chose 
to watch for and to snatch by chance the op- 
portunity of a final interview, since during the 
whole morning he did not quit the garden, 
sitting sometimes in the verandah, sometimes 
under the one large cedar, whose shade covered 
the greater part of the central lawn, and making 
little progress with the book that served him 
as an excuse, raising his eyes whenever a step 
came near enough to be audible. He was sur- 
prised a little before noon by his aunt's ap- 
proach. It seemed not exactly the hour that 
one who could choose her own time would have 
selected for a walk, but Clarence expressed no 
wonder on that account when, in somewhat 
hesitating tones, Mrs. Lawrence invited him to 
accompany her into the village, or, as in Ameri- 
can fashion she called it, the town, distant more 
than half a mile. That she had no real object 
he suspected from the first, and was" soon as- 
sured ; yet she might have chose a pleasanter 
and cooler route, if her purpose were only to 
take leave in a final tete-a-tete of the nephew 
she had treated almost like a child of her own. 
Perhaps she wished to avoid the appearance 
of such an intention, natural as it must have 
seemed. She had charged Clarence with some 
few messages of no great moment to his father, 
some commissions to be executed in London 
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and, should he have leisure, in New York, and 
had sunk into silence for several minutes before, 
laying her hand lightly on his arm, and looking 
earnestly into his face, she ventured on a sub- 
ject of deeper interest. 

c Clarence, you told Minna yesterday that I 
was not sorry for your father's summons — nay, 
if you did not wish the speech to reach my 
ears, you should have said nothing so certain 
to surprise and impress her, and therefore so 
sure to be repeated to me, to whom my child 
tells everything that interests her. And, Cla- 
rence, it is true. I am glad you should not 
have the chance of spoiling Minna/ she added, 
with a somewhat forced smile, c during the next 
three or four years. But I know you cannot 
well understand that, and I don't want you to 
misunderstand. I can only ask you to take 
my word that any mother would have felt the 
same, though she might be as grateful, as well 
pleased — she could hardly be more so than I — 
with your affection for your cousin and all tho 
pains you have taken for her pleasure. Butjt 
is true I am not sorry that you will not be 
likely to meet again till she is out of the school- 
room. Then, Clarence, she may have need of 
her cousin's or her uncle's kindness, and I 
should not like to think I had impaired either. 
Somehow I don't think I shall see you again.' 
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'Aunt!' he interrupted eagerly, raising the 
eyes which till now had been turned on the 
ground in thought, another feeling softening 
the expression of a face that had been set in 
something of stern, painful, rather than sullen 
hardness. < Surely you are not worse 1 I thought 
you seemed better this summer than when I 
was here at Christmas.' 

€ Perhaps, Clarence, and I may be mistaken. 
But . . . that is my impression ; and if it is a 
trying, a painful thought, it is only for my 
children's sake. While I live I should hardly 
fear for them in any case ; I should hardly doubt 
that, under whatever provocation, both your 
father and yourself would be gentle, considerate 
for me and mine. But afterwards .... it is 
not much you can actually do for her, whatever 
her need ; but, Clarence, in any case, happen 
what may, you will remember, you will think 
of her, for her — will bear in mind what she was 
to you and — to me V 

' The faltering tone, the anxious expression fcf 
her face, and the earnestness of an appeal 
which seemed to him so very unnecessary and 
so signally inconsistent with its preface, made 
a deep and painful impression on her young 
hearer. 

* I will remember,' he said, * that, motherless 
from my birth, I owed a mother's care to you ; 
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and, if she were not so dear for her own sake, 
I could not be less kind, less careful for your 
child than if she were my sister/ 

' Clarence, remember I know nothing, I fore- 
see nothing; but somehow ... I fear ... I 
cannot help fearing. Promise me this — happen 
what may, though you should feel that you 
have bitter right to be angry, even if you are 
angry with herself, you will do your best for 
Minna ; you will think of her, of me, if the time 
should come when she may have need of your 
consideration, when perhaps her fate, her hap- 
piness, may depend on your . . . forbearance.' 

The word she chose was the last that Clarence 
could have expected, and it startled him not a 
little. He could form no conception of the pur- 
pose with which, the sense in which, she had 
used it. That she should be anxious for her 
children's fate, and especially for that of the 
daughter who in the course of a very few years 
must pass from childhood into womanhood, if 
her own superintending watchfulness, her own 
affectionate care and guidance, should be with- 
drawn, he could thoroughly understand. No 
word of hers had ever confirmed the impression 
he had derived from incidents too trivial and 
too numerous to be individually noted at the 
time or remembered afterwards, that his uncle 
was not one on whose paternal affection or 
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conscientiousness his children could confidently 
rely ; that no especial regard for their mother's 
memory would reinforce his defective interest 
in them, or restrain him from acts that might 
disastrously affect their future. Thus that his 
own services, his affection, his regard as friend 
and kinsman, and as, in perfectly conceivable 
circumstances, her natural protector, might be 
required by his motherless cousin, he could well 
believe ; that under any circumstances she could 
have occasion to appeal to his forbearance was 
less intelligible. The hesitation, the sudden 
silence, brief as it was, which seemed not a little 
to trouble his aunt, was due simply to the per- 
plexity or surprise caused by this one word. 
But conscious that it did painfully impress her, 
that it seemed ungracious on his own part, 
Clarence collected himself and answered, ear- 
nestly : — 

* In any case, under whatever circumstances, 
I will act towards Minna, should you be no 
longer with her, as you would wish me. So 
God deal with me at my need as I keep that 
promise/ 

She clasped his arm closely, but did not, 
could not speak, and, after one hasty glance in 
her face, its painful agitation, the evidence it 
afforded of a desperate struggle for composure 
and self-control, compelled him to turn his eyes 
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away. Whatever might have been her errand, 
she had forgotten it, and they turned homeward 
without reference thereto. They had nearly 
reached the entrance to the garden before she 
spoke again, with greatly enhanced hesitation 
and embarrassment. 

* Clarence ... do not exaggerate . . . my 
wish — the obligation of your promise. Of 
course it might happen that . . . that her posi- 
tion should be awkward or painful, and yet . . . 
you could not help her ... or you might see 
only one way of giving her real help — effect- 
ual protection. Remember — I did not ask — I 
do not wish . . . that I cannot venture to 
forbid, to deprecate it ... I cannot bind either 
of you in circumstances I cannot possibly fore- 
see. But so far as I can see — I should fear, 
should dislike .... Never mistake, never lead 
her to mistake natural affection or simple kind- 
ness for . . . for a very different feeling. If I 
bequeath her, in some conceivable case, to your 
care, it is to a kinsman's, a brother's . . . not — 
Clarence, cousins should be nothing more . . . 
and God save you both from — a marriage of 
compassion.' 

He was hurt, as his manner plainly showed, 
recognising a new evidence of the feeling that 
had already half spoilt his pleasure in petting 
and spoiling Minna, and too young to realise 
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the good sense and foresight exaggerated into 
nervous apprehension and needless precaution 
bv the anxieties of a harassed and troubled 
spirit. But his aunt's tone, the evident effort 
with which she had spoken, and the painful 
colour that struggled into the pale face to which 
he raised his eyes, quelled his resentment. 

1 1 will do my best/ he answered at last, very 
gravely, * for Minna, if ever she need my care, 
and, God helping me, without thought of 
myself. And — but ' — studiously changing to a 
lighter tone — * you don't do her justice. I can 
hardly conceive Minna an object of compassion, 
or the man who could win her hand but as the 
object of general envy/ 

The mother sighed heavily, but allowed the 
compliment to close a conversation too awkward 
to be willingly prolonged, and in a few minutes 
more they parted at the door, without another 
word on either side. 

An hour or two later Clarence had gone to 
the stables to give orders for his own convey- 
ance to the train that stopped about midnight 
at a station some hours' journey from Lexing- 
ton. He had been detained somewhat longer 
than he expected, and when, followed by Sam 
with a small basket on his arm, he returned to 
the garden, Minna was standing in front of the 
plot he had arranged with so much care, once 
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more intent in admiration. While he ap- 
proached her, an infant's cry of anger rather 
than of pain, from under the verandah, called 
the attention of both. Minna ran at once, her 
cousin followed her more slowly. Her little 
sister, capriciously unwilling to leave the indoor 
occupation of the moment for her usual after- 
noon's romp in the garden, had at last been 
simply thrust outside and left by the closed 
door, in the belief that, finding herself unable 
to return, she would presently forget her griev- 
ance and occupy herself as usual. Unhappily, 
the child's temper had been thoroughly roused ; 
she had torn off and almost torn to pieces the 
straw hat forced upon her head, and lay kicking 
and screaming on the boards. Minna had at- 
tempted in vain to lift her, and stood over her, 
perplexed and seemingly a good deal fright- 
ened, when Clarence came up. 

' This will never do! Indeed she must not 
stay here another minute,' the elder child said, 
in an eager whisper. ' Papa is busy ; she will 
disturb him, and then . . . Clarence, do take 
her away.' 

The passionate infant turned at this appeal 
upon the sisterly intercessor, kicking so vio- 
lently, and aiming her shoes so well, that Minna 
could hardly restrain a scream of pain. Her 
half-suppressed cry angered Clarence as the 
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infant could have angered him in no other way. 
He snatched the child up somewhat roughly, 
put his hand over her mouth to check the 
screams whose consequence Minna had pre- 
dicted, and carried her to a distant corner of 
the grounds, safely out of her father's hearing. 
Then, before putting her down, he gave vent 
to his irritation by a shake which for half a 
minute effectually quieted her. Minna was 
even more indignant than when she had seen 
him chastise his youthful groom. 

1 For shame ! for shame, Clarence ! — and such 
a tiny child ! How can you be such a coward V 

She checked herself suddenly, for as her 
cousin rose and faced her, she saw the blood 
streaming down both his hands. The brat had 
not only clawed him freely, but had actually 
made her teeth meet in the flesh of the palm 
employed to silence her. 

* I am sorry, Clarence — I should not. have 
said that/ Minna added, penitently. ' No one 
can bear to be used in that fashion. But Maggie 
always behaves like a cat.' 

* It is not very kind to call me a coward, 
Minna,' he replied, with a half smile ; 'but your 
apology is still worse. Do you think me child 
or fool enough to be angry with a baby for 
scratching and biting? If she had not hurt* 
you, she might have clawed me as she pleased ; 
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and I don't think she is much damaged/ as the 
child, recovering her breath, "set up another 
hearty yell, obviously of passion and not of 
pain. 

* She has not hurt me — much/ Minna said, 
her white face, however, belying her words, 
and showing that she had been more hurt than 
her cousin had been at all aware — 'certainly 
not as she has hurt you.' 

' Nonsense, Minna ! Do you remember the 
squirrel 1 caught for you two years ago ? He 
bit much more sharply, and scratched pretty 
nearly as hard ; but I brought him to you quite 
unhurt.' 

A shade of sadness came over the child's 
face. 

' I was so fond of him, and I have no pet 
now.' 

* See here/ said Clarence, taking from Sam 
the covered basket which the latter had brought. 
' Now, Minna, of all pets in the world, what 
would you like best V 

4 Oh, you don't know, Clarence; you were 
not there ; it is not so long since I saw that 
beautiful little thing they called a lion-dog. I 
wanted a puppy so much, but they cost twenty- 
five dollars, and mamma said it was out of the 
question. And besides, papa dislikes pets in 
the house.' 
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'Look, then/ be said, opening the basket, 
and Minna's scream of delight was almost as 
shrill as had been her sister's when she saw, 
lying on a bunch of soft grass, a half-grown 
puppy of the breed in question ; too large, per- 
haps, for a walnut-shell, but one whose nest 
might very well have been made in the half of 
a cocoa-nut. 

c Oh, Clarence, what a lovely little creature ! 
But,' her face changing and saddening, 'I am 
afraid .... No, no, thank you, I must not.' 

* Must not? Nonsense, Minna !' 

She had turned away, and was moving 
slowly towards the house. He followed and 
laid his* hand on her shoulder. 

. ' That is too unkind ; remember it is the last 
thing I can do for you, and I expected '—smil- 
ing — c one kiss for him at least.' 

She turned, threw her arms around his neck, 
and gave the kiss he asked ; but as she did so, 
to his infinite surprise, he found his cheek 
wetted with tears. 

* What is the matter, cousin ? Now '—snatch- 
ing the dog from his basket and trying to put 
it into her arms — ' take him. I rode twenty 
miles this morning to fetch him for you, and 
you cannot be so unkind — and on our last day 1 
What is the matter?' 

She made no answer, but, with drooping head 
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and form, slowly pursued her way towards the 
house, and Clarence, puzzled and vexed, called 
after her in an almost angry tone : 

* Is it to punish me for shaking Maggie, or 
yourself for calling me names V It is very un- 
kind, Minna. Well, if you won't have him, I 
shall go and drown the little brute/ 

*0h, no, no, no!' she cried, half turning, 
c No, indeed you must not.' 

* Then you must have him,' trying once more 
to force the creature upon her, € or I certainly 
will, Minna.' 

Perplexed by the child's unwilling but per- 
emptory refusal, and more deeply hurt than he 
could himself have expected or understood — 
feeling the apparent unkihdness from so mere 
a child quite as keenly as he could have done 
from a maiden five years older, whom, after all, 
he could hardly have courted more assiduously 
— Clarence had lost his temper, and become as 
thoroughly unreasonable as his cousin appeared. 
Still he was not quite petulant enough to carry 
out his threat, and only turned away, replaced 
the tiny creature in the basket, and was bidding 
Sam carry it back to the stables when little 
Maggie, who in her curiosity had entirely for- 
gotten her passion, ran up to hii6. 

' Show it to me, do show it me, Cousin Clar- 
ence. Oh, what a pretty little white lamb !' 
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The infant's comical mistake did something 
to divert the young man's anger, and in ex- 
plaining and exhibiting the toy, with which 
Maggie was even more delighted than her sis- 
ter, he had half forgotten the strange refusal 
that had so pained him, when he heard his 
name called from the verandah. Hastily re- 
placing the puppy in its nest, and handing it 
over to Sam, he hurried to obey his aunt's 
summons. 

'What have you done to Minna?' she said. 
* Clarence, I never knew you unkind to her be- 
fore ; but ,to-day — and when you are leaving 
her in two or three hours — I did not think you 
would have said to her anything that, even if 
she has misunderstood you, could have grieved 
her so bitterly . . . What have you done?' 

He did not answer, for by this time they had 
entered the parlour, and, Mrs. Lawrence having 
resumed her seat on the sofa, Minna had clung 
around her mother's neck and hidden her face 
on her bosom, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. Clarence could never endure his cousin's 
tears ; and tears caused by him for the first 
time, and at this moment, almost overpowered 
his self-command. 

' What have I done, what have I said, dear- 
est V he asked, kneeling beside her and striving 
to draw the little hand into his own. ' What is 
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it ? You do not think I meant to drown vour 
pet ? You shall have him, of course.' 

But Minna sobbed the more bitterly. Evi- 
dently he had misunderstood her again, and 
inflicted deeper pain than before. 

c No ... no ... no ... ' she ,said at last, 
between her sobs. 'It was not that . . . but 
. . . you called me . . . unkind. How could 
you . . . And . . . now — ' 

Her voice was choked, and her mother, after 
vain endeavours to compose her, turned again to 
Clarence, 

< What is the matter V 

6 She had a fancy,' he said, ' for a little puppy 
of the lion-dog breed, like Mrs. Seaton's. It is 
not easy to find one. I had been all over the 
country and found only pne litter of three, and 
begged hard before I was allowed to buy this 
one for her. She was delighted at the sight, 
and then — I fancy I had vexed her before — she 
refused. I was cross, it is true, and called her 
unkind. But indeed, Minna, I did not mean it, 
and I will go and fetch him for you at once.' 

'Why did you not accept it, Minna?' her 
mother said, gently. ' Surely you would not 
hurt Clarence by refusing his gift to-day; and 
one he had taken such pains to find for you.' 

It was with great difficulty that Minna fal- 
tered into her mother's ear a broken answer, of 
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which Clarence caught but one word, 'papa/ 
This, however, recalled to him what Minna had 
said of her father's objection to indoor pets, and 
the light flashed across his mind. 

' Minna, if I get leave for you to keep him, 
will you forgive me and be friends V 

' Ah, but you can't,' she said, faintly ; but so 
far consoled by the very suggestion of hope as 
to recover her power of. speech. 

' I will try at all events/ he said, cheerfully, 
glad perhaps to escape the remainder of a scene 
which, childish though it was, had painfully 
affected him. Ten minutes later Minna sat on 
her mother's lap, her tears dried at last, but her 
eyes still red, her face paler than its wont, and 
bearing traces of an agitation graver and more 
lasting than the ordinary troubles of childhood 
commonly cause, even to children so exception- 
ally sensitive. She looked up mournfully when 
Clarence appeared at the window, but a half- 
smile brightened her countenance as she saw 
that he held the basket in his hand. 

* Uncle James says you may keep it, of course ; 
only you must teach it not to do mischief in- 
doors/ he said, kneeling to place the little crea- 
ture on her lap. * And now, Minna, forgive me. 
You would have thought it very unkind in me, 
and remember you did not tell me why/ 

* That was unkind, Clarence. Thank you, it 
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was so very good of you to think of it. I did 
not know I had told you I wished for one.' 

* You did not tell me, Minna, but I heard of it. 
There, keep the little white lamb, as Maggie 
calls him ; and, when people envy you such a 
treasure, think kindly of me, and don't remem- 
ber how I vexed you this afternoon.' 
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CHAPTER in. 

AT THE EMBASSY. 

* TTIS Excellency is not at home, sir.' 

AJL * Colonel Derval expected me. Where 
is he V 

' Mr. Derval V said the English footman, with a 
change of tone. * His Excellency is staying with 

Lord (the Foreign Secretary) at his country 

seat, but he will return to town this afternoon ; 
and Mr. Somers, the second secretary, is here.' 

* Give him my name, then ; and/ as another 
man-servant approached, c bring in my luggage. 
Ah, Somers,' as a gentleman of some thirty 
years hastened to welcome the son of his chief, 
4 1 am told my father is out of town.' 

* Yes,' said the secretary, shaking hands cor- 
dially with the visitor. 'You have made a 
splendid passage. We hardly expected you to 
reach Liverpool before this evening, and Colonel 
Derval thought that you would sleep there. 
You cannot have breakfasted, I suppose?' as 
they entered the library together. 
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* No, I just caught the train, after a very un- 
pleasant hour in the rain on the open landing- 
stage. That kind of hospitality is not creditable 
to England ; the richest country in the world 
might afford a roof at least to shelter her guests 
while she searches their baggage.' • 

'It was an accident that you should have 
been troubled in that way at all/ replied the 
other, ringing a bell. < If you had announced 
your name and your relation, they would have 
passed you at once.' 

'Given me precedence over a dozen ladies 
and half a dozen men older than my father ? — a 
kind of courtesy I certainly should not ask for. 
Will you tell them to show me my room !' 

4 Will you make use of mine V the other said, 
with some little hesitation. * I don't know — 
that is, I rather think Colonel Derval has taken 
lodgings for you. I fancy he does not want 
you to appear in English society as a member 
of the Embassy. After all, you know, in England 
you are an Englishman, as much as an American 
in America.' 

• A South Carolinian, if you please, Somers/ 
the younger man replied. 

Either the tone or the words brought a mani- 
fest cloqd over the face of the elder, the nephew 
of a New England senator, who was the Con- 
gressional leader of one extreme party as 
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Colonel Derval, in virtue of bis personal and 
hereditary position, ranked among the most 
influential, if not among the most active, 
members of another. 

* I should not say that out of doers — here,' 
Clarence continued, in a more conciliatory tone; 
* but this house, I suppose, is American ground 
— and in America we Southerners have been 
taught to remember painfully that we are 
Carolinians or Virginians in the first place.' 
• 'Colonel Derval,' said the secretary, as 
Clarence knelt to unfasten a portmanteau, ' has 
made it a rule, or rather an understanding, 
that American politics are not to be talked in 
the Embassy. It is just as well, both for our 
own comfort and for the diplomatic credit of 
our country, since now-a-days political dis- 
cussion means personal quarrelling.' 

'A serious fact, perhaps the most significant 
fact of our politics at this moment,' Clarence 
answered, thoughtfully, f that two gentlemen of 
different sections in what still calls itself a single 
nation cannot discuss public affairs without 
danger of a private quarrel. How long will it 
be possible to discuss them on the platform, or 
even in the Capitol, without coming to blows V 

i In the meantime,' rejoined Somevs, * let us 
profit by the existing truce to enjoy the society 
of our antagonists, as soldiers always can 
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who expect to meet in the field to-morrow.' 
The answer was lightly as well as gracefully 
spoken. Clarence felt that it was meant to 
convey as much of reproof as was consistent 
with mutual courtesy and the natural con- 
sideration of a junior diplomatist for the son of 
him who was not only the secretary's immedi- 
ate chief, but filled the highest office in the 
diplomatic service of the Union. He felt also 
that, grave and startling as was the , idea 
implied, it was seriously intended. 

6 Well,' he replied, * I am a soldier, or an 
apprentice to the art, but sorely against my 
own will and nature. 1 have as little taste for 
the trade of fighting as most Englishmen, and 
by no means so strong a fancy for the work, 
apart from the trade, as they seem to have; 
Can't the States agree to differ, regard each 
other as erring sisters, and consent to part in 
peace V 

* They won't, 9 the other answered, gravely. 
6 Why, it would be contrary to your father's 
wishes to debate here. But, Derval, take my 
word for it, that is the one thing that cannot 
happen. You must excuse me,' he continued, 
when, Clarence's toilet made, he had conducted 
the latter to the dining-room. * Here are all 
the papers of the day. I have some six hours' 
work to get through before Colonel Derval 
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returns, and I fancy he will not be so long. 
When you have breakfasted and disposed of the 
papers, if you will come to me in the next room, 
I can give you some volumes that the Colonel 
wished you to read— collections of private cor- 
respondence. Yon will find the key in this 
envelope ; he has had one made for you, these 
letters being so strictly confidential that none 
of us have ever seen one of them.' 

Clarence was soon profoundly interested in 
the letters thus laid open to his study, a mass 
of confidential correspondence with nearly all 
the leading statesmen of the Union, extending 
over a period of more than twenty years. They 
set forth the views of the leaders of all save the 
extreme Abolitionist faction on each successive 
phase of the sectional quarrel, whereof slavery 
was sometimes the real, sometimes only the 
ostensible, motive. It was clear to the young 
reader that the feud had grown more and more 
bitter from stage to stage ; what was less obvi- 
ous to so inexperienced a student, but what he 
could not altogether miss, was the tendency to 
a distinctly geographical or national antagonism 
in lieu of mere party division, indicated by the 
manifestly growing inclination of statesmen on 
both sides to take a sectional view of every 
political issue. Even among the leaders of his 
father's party there was an increasing diver- 
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gence of opinion, as their constituencies lay 
north or south of the Ohio. His attention was 
so completely absorbed that he was not diverted 
from his studies till a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and looking up he saw his father 
bending over him. 

No one could have looked for a moment on 
the face of the veteran diplomatist, reserved 
and composed as was its habitual expression, 
without perceiving how deeply he was moved 
by this first meeting with his only son after a 
separation of several years. There was very 
little outward likeness between the pair. The 
English form and features, the Spanish com- 
plexion of the younger man contrasted with the 
unmistakably American frame and countenance 
of the elder, a tall, bony figure with long, spare 
limbs which, in their movement and disposal, 
had rather ceased by force of habit and training 
to be awkward than acquired any natural grace. 
The hands were long, brown, and rugged, the 
face thin, dark, and worn, which last character- 
istics were the more perceptible that it was, 
according to the American fashion of the day, 
closely shaven. The hair was now thickly 
sprinkled with grey, though Colonel Derval had 
not long passed his fiftieth year. Clarence 
sprang up, and their hands were clasped closely 
and long, while the silence of both during more 
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than a minute manifested stronger feeling than 
words would have been likely to utter. Colonel 
Derval was the first to break it. 

' Come into my study, Clarence. Bring that 
volume with vou: I don't leave them out of 
their case. I hardly hoped,' he continued, when 
they were alone, 'to see you till to-morrow, 
but ' 

'Of course, father, I made all the haste I 
could when once I found myself on English soil. 
You don't look well ; I hope you have not been 
over-worked V 

'Not that exactly, but very anxious. This 
Cuban business has given trouble, and the ex- 
tradition question has raised a controversy that 
has to be carefully treated. It is mere bluster, 
of course. We know that England never would 
give up the man, and England knows that we 
have no idea of quarrelling in earnest about it. 
But our government thinks it may conciliate 
Southern tempers at the expense of mere diplo- 
matic discourtesy, and would risk anything 
short of an actual quarrel with England to 
unite North and South on an issue touching the 
slavery question so nearly. We are always 
making that mistake, always going to the verge 
of a quarrel, and always thinking that, because 
we stop short there, no harm is done. England 
knows that we don't mean to fight any more 
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than she does, and despises us for talking so 
loud when we have no thought of striking. She 
is irritated because, while both parties mean to 
keep the peace, all the courtesy, all the forbear- 
ance is expected from her. Depend upon it, if 
ever the Union have need of her good- will, we 
shall see the effect of these repeated, senseless 
provocations.' 

* There was a good deal of talk about the 
matter at home, and everyone, in New York as 
well as in Virginia, seemed to hold that the 
case was within the treaty.' 

* That may be ; and so Massachusetts is bound 
to return every fugitive slave. But she won't 
do it. We would not in her place, and our 
demand is, after all, a mere demonstration of 
contempt. If we were in earnest, if we wanted 
practical reparation, not an opportunity of re- 
paying Northern insult, we should give a choice 
between the return of the fugitive and heavy 
compensation. But to apply the same measure 
to England, whom we don't hate and ought not 
to insult, is sheer absurdity. It has provoked 
the most menacing expression of national deter- 
mination I ever saw in a responsible English 
journal, from the Times itself — "Rather than 
give up that man, England will go to war." ' 

i Is not that bluster V 

i No ; they mean it. And though their states- 
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men do, their people do not always understand 
that we don't intend fighting. It is not, how- 
ever, from a foreign embassy that one ever 
sees the best side of a nation, and that is one 
reason why I don't wish you to make acquaint- 
ance with your mother's country as a member 
of my suite.' 

'I should have thought it was by far the 
most advantageous introduction available to 
me. I have always understood that English 
society was thoroughly courteous, at least to 
the better class of Americans. I certainly found 
it so at Eton.' 

* More than courteous — cordial. But in Eng- 
land, Clarence, you are, or can be, and I had 
rather you should be an Englishman. Born on 
English soil, of an English mother, and the 
owner of an English fortune, I would rather 
see you identified with her country than with 
mine.' 

'That cannot be, father. What you are I 
must and will be. And surely it would give a 
handle to your political and personal enemies, 
if your son were not visibly, ostensibly true to 
the country you represent here.' 

' I can afford it, Clarence ; and when you have 
studied carefully the whole of that correspond- 
ence, and still more if you will arrange and 
index for me the letters of this last year, which 
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are not yet prepared for binding, yon may see 
why I think it advantageous to yon to have an 
alternative nationality. I would rather you 
were presented by your mother's cousin, Sir 
Edward Travers, than by myself, as an English 
gentleman rather than as the son of the 
American minister.' 

4 You believe, then, that the hot, fierce polit- 
ical talk at home means mischief? May it not 
be as mere bluster, at least on the Northern side, 
as the diplomatic scolding of which you speak?* 

* It might be, perhaps, but it is not. Both 
sides are threatening, not open war, but what 
means war — secession. Already one of the two 
great parties has issued a substantial declara- 
tion of war. The Republican policy, the Re- 
publican platform, means that or nothing. They 
cannot touch slavery without acts which, ac- 
cording to the form they may take, will be 
treason or piracy, political aggression or actual 
civil war. And to exclude slavery from the 
territories — that is, to deny to half the States 
of the Union equal rights in the common pro- 
perty — approaches very nearly to hostility, is a 
pretension, an assumption of superiority, too 
insulting to be endured. Conscious of superior 
numbers, superior wealth, superior strength, 
the North will hardly yield because on consti- 
tutional grounds they are clearly in the wrong. 
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Already the Republicans have set forth in form 
the doctrine of obligations overriding the Con- 
stitution. They brought forward a candidate for 
the Presidency whose sole claim was his bitter 
enmity to half the nation he was to rule. If 
Fremont had been elected, what could we have 
done but fight V 

'But, father, Fremont is thoroughly well 
beaten/ 

* Yes ; but read my correspondence with the 

moderate Southern statesmen like S of 

Georgia, with Northerners like D of Illi- 
nois, and see how little we can hope that the 
Democrats can hold together if a serious con- 
test arise about the territories, as is certain to 
occur in Kansas, if nowhere else. And, if the 
Democracy be divided, the next President will 
be a Republican, elected for the avowed pur- 
pose of invading the constitutional liberties, 
denying the constitutional equality of the 
Southern States. Under such a President, even 
if we kept the peace and tried to fight the 
battle in Congress, there would certainly be 
outrages, border raids, attempts to rescue fugi- 
tive slaves ; and, if the Executive were not 
heartily with us, such acts must end in war. 
It was because I felt sure that within ten years 
there must be in one form or another an appeal 
to the sword that I chose to give you a soldier's 
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education ; for, war once begun, none but a sol- 
dier will have a career in America for a genera- 
tion to come. And for the same reason, since 
you are not, and never will be, a soldier by 
taste or vocation, I would prefer to see you 
disconnect yourself from American politics alto- 
gether.' 

'You would have me a deserter?' 

* Not at all, my son. You have a clear right, 
an obvious motive, to declare yourself an Eng- 
lishman ; and having done so, you would have 
no right or reason to take arms in a purely 
American quarrel.' 

f My dear father, if South Carolina or Virginia 
were at war, I could not and would not remain 
neutral. As you say, I have no fancy for a sol- 
dier's life, but if our State is in danger, I would 
rather — nay, I could not help myself; I could 
not have a choice.' 

* I wish you had known your mother,' said 
the father, with a heavy sigh, * then you might, 
you would have felt well content with her 
country and her family. Happily the question 
will not become practical, I hope, for three or 
four years, and by that time you may have 
become a thorough Englishman.' 

* Never, sir, while you live, nor afterwards, 
shall it be said that your son was false either 
to his father or his fatherland.' 
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* Well/ said Colonel Derval a few weeks later, 
as his son followed him into his private study, 
after breakfasting with the staff of the Embassy, 
'you are fairly launched in English society 
now — sufficiently, I should think, to feel your- 
self independent of your connection with me, 
and able to amuse yourself in my absence.' 

* I have two invitations into the country, one 
to shoot grouse in Scotland — poor sport, I 
should say, to that I have enjoyed in our forests 
— and one from Sir Edward Travers in Devon- 
shire, and I was going to ask you whether I 
should accept either, and which, and for how 
long. Sir Edward said he had asked you, but 
you had been obliged to decline. He seemed 
to wonder, like Talleyrand, what in the world 
possessed you to be busy/ 

4 He need not wonder long. The truth is, 
though I could not tell him, and you must not 
mention it till you see it in the papers, I must 
go to Madrid, and I may be detained a month 
at least. I always thought the attempt to ap- 
propriate Cuba a thoroughly perverse mistake, 
especially from a Southern standpoint. It is 
not our interest to quarrel with the one Euro- 
pean state that naturally sympathises with us 
as a slave-holding nation, or to diminish the 
number of slave Powers. My view is not ac- 
tually adopted at Washington, but I hope to 
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restore something like friendly relations with 
the only European Power that is likely to be- 
friend us heartily in case of need. When I re- 
turn, I shall be prepared to make permanent 
arrangements for you, and I should be glad if 
by that time you have made up your mind what 
those arrangements should be.' 

* You know, sir, what I should prefer ; if you 
do not object to use your interest to obtain for 
me a formal appointment as attach^.' 

' I believe, Clarence, you wish that only for 
my sake. Failing an appointment here, would 
you wish for a place in any other of our Em- 
bassies V 

6 Certainly not, sir. I wish to remain with 
you, or I could not say that I should choose a 
diplomatic career for its own sake.' 

* And it is not that I should choose for you. 
It involves that American nationality which I 
would fain see you discard ; it links your for- 
tunes to those of a party which is, I believe, 
doomed ; and — it is not your natural vocation. 
And you have no need to adopt that, or any 
other employment you do not deliberately pre- 
fer to idleness. On the day you come of age, I 
place your mother's fortune at your disposal. It 
has accumulated since her death, and is now large 
enough to give you a comfortable position and 
a sufficient income, even if invested in English 
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land. Only one thing I must beg you to pro- 
mise : that you will not invest it in America ; 
not in the South, because our all, save this — 
wealth, position, ambition — are already staked 
on her fate; not in the North, because the first 
step in civil war will be to confiscate, no matter 
how illegally, the property of all who take the 
Southern side/ 

< 1 should have preferred,' Clarence answered, 
'to share the fortunes of my State, whatever 
they might be ; but on such a matter I cannot 
hesitate to obey your wishes. But, father, 
surely my mother's fortune was settled on you 
for life?' 

' It was ; but we need not discuss that point, 
Clarence. I have always been glad to think 
that ray son would be altogether independent, 
that no question of interest could obscure his 
affection or influence his conduct. Let that 
pass. Setting diplomacy aside, what is your 
immediate fancy V 

' I don't know that I have any, unless you 
think I might as well complete my education by 
spending a couple of years in making practical 
acquaintance with European countries and lan- 
guages—perhaps a season or two at a German 
university/ 

'Your tastes are still those of a student? 
Well— in that case, I should like you to renew 
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the promise you gave me when you left Eton/ 

' To spend at least two hoars a day in gym- 
nastic training or something equivalent? I 
suppose I should find plenty of opportunity and 
encouragement in Germany. But why do you 
press that point again V 

'Because you were not and are not constitu- 
tionally fond of arduous exercise ; because with- 
out some such pledge you would hardly acquire 
or maintain that bodily vigour and energy 
which are the foundation of 'health, happiness, 
and usefulness. The longer 1 live, the more 
profoundly I believe in the paramount value 
not merely of animal health but of physical 
strength and activity/ 

'I am surprised, sir, to hear you say that, 
after a life in which neither can well have been 
called into play/ 

* Physical strength has, much more than peo- 
ple commonly suppose, to do with that element 
both of physical and moral courage which con- 
sists in steadiness of nerve. One knows that 
disputes in civilised society never will come to 
blows ; all the same, physical weakness is felt as 
a moral disadvantage. Why, I cannot tell you ; 
I only know that it is so. I need not say of 
what importance is personal strength to a sol- 
dier, and a soldier you may have to be if you 
insist on remaining an American. But in every 
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phase of social life you find physical vigour, 
and that self-confidence which depends upon it, 
of practical advantage. Even women are more 
amenable to men before whose bodily strength 
they seem to feel themselves children.' • 

* Very .well. I don't mean to study as I had 
to do at West Point. I fancy five or six hours' 
reading a day is worth more in the end than 
nine or ten.' 

i What is it, then, you look to ; what do you 
mean or wish to do with your life f ' the father 
said, with some curiosity, feeling — strong as was 
their mutual affection, perfeot as had been, in 
the few weeks they had spent together since the 
son had ceased to be a child, the confidence 
between them — how little he really knew of 
Clarence's mind and character. 

* To enjoy it in the first place, father ; and to 
do that I must live in the country, and in a cli- 
mate where life may be enjoyed the whole year 
round, not, as in England, endured through six 
months of frosts and east winds. Then — well, 
I don't know yet what I may be worth — but I 
have written some things that took my own 
fancy and that of one or two fairly good judges 
among my comrades at West Point — and if I 
could succeed therein, I should prefer the fame 
of a poet or an author to that of either soldier 
or statesman.' 
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' You inherit — your mother's taste,' the father 
said, in somewhat faltering tones, € perhaps her 
mind. Clarence, she was — the most cultivated 
as the most charming woman I ever knew ; and 
in no other have I known womanly charms 
combined with manly intellect.' 

He had turned away his face as he spoke, and 
closed the door behind him as the last word was 
uttered. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TWO VIEWS. 

4 "\7"OU have brought Eva a good deal out 
JL of the school-room this summer,' said Sir 
Edward Travers to his wife, when for a few 
moments after their numerous guests had left 
the breakfast table they chanced to be alone. 
• She seems to enjoy it too, and makes the most 
of her time ; a little too much, don't you think?* 

6 You mean ' 

6 1 mean she has pretty well monopolised 
young Derval, or he her, and seems as well able 
to hold her own, especially with him, as her sis- 
ters were at nineteen. I suppose you have some 
reason, but you can hardly call Eva's education 
finished, and I should not like to see it interrupt- 
ed, or to have the child spoiled and unsettled.' 

* I suppose you would not object to see her 
make before she is eighteen a better match than 
Alice did, or Frances is likely to do V 

*I don't think/ replied her husband, halt 
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smiling, half earnest, in his vindication of his 
favourite's claims, 'that you should let her 
anticipate Fanny's chances.' 

4 She won't do that ; she is too young, I 
might say too childish, for English youths. 
What notice she gets is from the elders, and 
somewhat paternal. But Americans are used 
to see girls brought forward much earlier, to 
choose wives who are or should be still at 
school. Clarence Derval is no more likely to 
think of Frances than if she were actually of 
his own age ; and really at twenty she is older 
than he at twenty-three.' 

Sir Edward looked a little surprised. 

*I guess what you mean,' he said at last. 
' Derval seems shy, and in that sense, at any 
rate, very young, among the young ladies of 
the period. But, Alice, among men, when it is 
a question of politics, of literature, even of prac- 
tical business that he 'understands, Clarence is 
older than any of our friends here under thirty* 
And those who were his companions at Heidel- 
berg, and Charles, who saw something of him 
at Berlin, all spoke of him as a man, not a 
youth. He lived with men of science and pro- 
fessors, with statesmen and diplomatists, and 
with the introductions he commanded for the 
last two years he has had opportunities, and 
used them, such as only the son of an ambas- 
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sador or a leading Cabinet Minister could have 
enjoyed. There are not twelve Englishmen 
who know either the Tuileries or the Faubourg 
better than he does, and hardly three who could 
have given me as much insight into the state of 
Spanish parties as he did last night in a dozen 
sentences.' 

* I thought he had very little to say for him- 
self, and B , who had tried to pump him, 

said he was utterly dry.' 

4 Gould he have given higher proof of capaci- 
ty? His eye-teeth must be cut when B 

can learn nothing in an hour's talk of what 
Derval knows and B knows that he knows/ 

* Well, well,' said Lady Travers, ' that may 
be. Mr. Derval is clever and thoughtful, cer- 
tainly, but that is not to my point. Our young 
ladies in society are too old for his taste or for 
him. I saw even a year ago, when he had, or 
rather made, a chance of talking to her on the 
one or two only occasions they could meet, how 
much he preferred Eva's company to Fanny's, 
or even to Lady Edith's— you remember she 
was with us then.' 

6 If he could really prefer such a baby as she 
was then to a girl like Lady Edith, he must be 
altogether unaccountable. I can hardly suspect 
him of such bad taste. But, even if he don't 
care for professed beauties or advanced young 
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ladies, it seems somewhat venturous to think 
that he would be caught by a child like Eva.' 

' She is our child, Edward, and Mr. Derval is 
one of those men who are pretty sure to choose 
in a family where they feel somewhat at home 
— one of those who marry cousins.' 

'And Eva is a second cousin? Well, of 
course it would be a capital match for her ; but 
don't risk too much on such a speculation.' 

The observer who could at that moment have 
followed unseen through the gardens the steps, 
and listened to the conversation of the young 
pair in question, might have been inclined to 
think the hopes of the lady's mother not unlikely 
to be realised. A girl used to the reserves of 
conventional society would not have ventured 
on the topic that Eva had chosen, unless very 
sure of her ground ; fearless in showing a per- 
sonal interest in her companion, and equally 
fearless of giving offence either in the choice ox 
the treatment of a subject that was obviously 
delicate, and might be sore. But, untrained in 
such conventions, and too well-bred to be afraid 
of transgressing any essential principle of cour- 
tesy, Eva indulged her girlish curiosity with a 
simple, natural frankness which disarmed it of 
all vestige of offence. Like most young English 
girls of that day, she had read ' Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ' with eager interest, profound sympathy, 
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and unbounded credulity. She enjoyed, with a 
sense of strangeness, the presence of a com- 
panion so like in outward manner and bearing, 
and even in opinion and sympathy, to an 
English gentleman of the class with which she 
was best acquainted, yet belonging to a country 
and social order as remote as that of Russia — 
differing from her brothers and their friends in 
a far superior experience of the gravest realities 
of public life, which rendered his attention the 
more flattering and his society the more inter- 
esting, in his personal acquaintance with the 
men whose names were in every mouth ; differ- 
ing also, so far as he was unlike them in his 
ways and talk, by a softer tone and gentler 
deference to her sex, unalloyed by their occa- 
sional disregard to one so much younger than 
the ladies to whose company they were accus- 
tomed ; and yet — a slave-owner, the representa- 
tive of a community whose fundamental, dis- 
tinctive institution outraged and shocked her 
English ideas, of whose order she was wont to 
hear her sisters and cousins speak as their 
grandmothers doubtless spoke of the French 
Terrorists. She was half amused, half frightened 
to find herself acquainted with a real live slave- 
holder, and drawn by the attraction of his con- 
versation and his evident preference into a frank 
and almost intimate friendship and confidence, 
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which their relationship rendered the easier and 
more natural. She felt much as she might have 
done in being presented with a tiger tamed to 
the habits of the household cat ; a little nervous 
perhaps lest the native instincts of so dangerous 
a companion should assert themselves, yet un- 
able to distrust the softness of its outward 
seeming, the gentle caution of its touch, to fear 
the claws that were never unsheathed, and sure 
that at the worst a creature so quiet and so 
manageable would do her no harm. Probably 
another year's experience might have rendered 
her still more confident in her own influence. 
But her companion could not have wished that 
such further ' experience had withdrawn the 
shade of timidity, half concealed by a playful 
affectation of daring, that gave a special charm 
to her manner and divested her home questions 
of any sting of impertinence they might have 
borne from the lips of an elder sister. In 
another year she might have lost that perfect 
innocence which, if— like the impudence of a 
later day — it permitted her now and then to 
ask questions not easily answered or evaded, 
ensured her full pardon for their occasional 
awkwardness. 

At the moment when the conversation be- 
tween her parents dropped, Eva had turned 
somewhat sharply to, or on, her young kinsman 
with the remark : 
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' But, Mr. Derval, you pay them no wages ; 
you take their labour for nothing. Is not that 
something like high-handed — injustice V 

' Robbery, you mean ? It would be, if the 
thing were true. But, Miss Travers, what do you 
really pay your people! Your maid, no doubt, 
or Lady Travers' maid, gets a real and, for her 
position in life, a pretty handsome income. But 
an under-housemaid or kitchen-maid, does she 
get more than will keep her in clothes and little 
holiday luxuries V 

4 Hardly, 1 suppose. But we give them eight 
or twelve pounds a-year, and you give them 
nothing.' 

'You give them a good dea*l more, Miss 
Travers, or they would not stay with you. You 
board and lodge them, and their money wage 
clothes them. We feed, and clothe, and lodge 
our servants, and most of them get a little 
silver or tobacco, get pocket-money, in short, 
besides. They get all that yours do, only we 
give them clothes, not dollars to buy them.' 

6 Well, but,' Eva answered, after a minute's 
consideration, 'if our servants went to the 
States, they would get double the wage they 
get here. Do your slaves get as much as free 
labourers would?' 

* Not half/ replied Clarence, honestly ; * and 
they don't do half the work. But they do much 
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less work than your field labourers, and they 
are much better off.' 

* Oh, Mr. Derval !' 

6 Come, do you know that old man, a hale 
one too for his age, who is shaping yonder 
hedge on the other side V 

* Oh, yes, very well. He has been here ever 
since I can remember, and probably his father 
and grandfather were on the place before him.' 

4 Well, then, Miss Travers, introduce me, and 
you shall hear his opinion on the condition of 
our peasantry and your own.' 

* Good morning, Stokes,' said Eva, as the 
man touched his hat ; and Clarence noticed that 
his face brightened at the sight of the bright, 
youthful countenance of the girl who addressed 
him, and wore an expression more mobile and 
intelligent than that of the average peasant of * 
the Southern counties. * This is my cousin, 
Clarence Derval ; he is an American, and he will 
have it that his people are better off than ours, 
and that you will tell me so when you hear how 
they fare.' 

' We have always heard, miss, as it was so. 
There's Tom Ostler's son at the " Travers 
Arms," you know, he went out ten year ago, 
and now he's got his own farm, a hundred 
and sixty acres o' land, all his own, they tell 
me ; but I can scarce believe that they would 
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give the land for his own to the like of he.' 

'How' many children have you at home?' 
Clarence said, somewhat abruptly. 

6 Four, sir.' 

* Well, then, if you choose to go over, and 
can find money to take you — not to my part, 
but further north and west — they'll give you 
half a square mile — land, one mile long and 
half a mile wide — to yourself to do as you like 
with/ 

' That's a fine country for a poor man, 
measter.' 

'But that, you know/ said Eva, somewhat 
spitefully, ' is not my cousin's country. He is a 
Virginian and a slave-owner.' 

The man's face darkened, but there was a 
sort of melancholy curiosity mingled with in- 
dignant distrust in the look he cast on the 
young man who had just addressed him so 
frankly, and with so much of kindly interest in 
his tone. 

6 It 'ud be dangerous to try that on English- 
men, and Devonshire folk above all, Miss Eva.' 

' As dangerous,' Clarence said, ' as to try to 
make slaves of us. But, Stokes, you would not 
let your children take their own way, work or 
idle as they pleased V 

' No, sir — reason why ; they'd soon go to the 
bad.' 
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4 And if they will idle and won't go to church?' 

4 Why, then, sir, in course I should have to 
make 'em.' 

4 That means stick, I suppose ?' Clarence en- 
quired, with a smile that was seen and under- 
stood by Eva, but not by the old labourer. 
'Well, our servants are negroes, and negroes 
are not Englishmen with black skins. A negro 
as old as you are is not a man like you that can 
care for himself. He is a child like your lads 
at twelve years old. If you were out yonder, 
you'd be a farmer with a good farm of your 
own, or if you came to me and wanted employ- 
ment, I should make you an overseer — tell yon, 
" Take these fifty men and women and see that 
they mind their work/' And, Stokes, before a 
week was over you'd have thrashed the half of 
them.' 

4 Don't think it, sir, I couldn't take the stick 
to a grown man, let alone a woman.' 

4 How many yards of that hedge can you 
make in a day ?' 

4 Well, sir, the squire is very particular about 
this hedge, because, you see, it runs along the 
garden — perhaps twenty or thirty.' 

4 And if you saw a man as old as you are, or 
worse, a man of thirty-five, who'd been shaping 
hedges since he was twenty, and finished ten 
yards a day, and that very ill?' 
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1 Why don't you discharge him, sir ?' 

' That means, let him starve. Isn't it kinder 
to lick him ?' 

' No, sir. Thrash a dog or a horse, and he'll 
work the better ; thrash a man, and either he'll 
knock you down, or he ain't a man and never 
will be again.' 

* Well, perhaps negroes are not men in your 
sense of the word. Lend me your shears a 
moment, I'll show you the style they work. 
Now,' after a couple of minutes of very listless, 
shiftless movement, 'if a fellow works like that 
wouldn't you think he wanted quickening ?' 

' He wouldn't get his vittles here, sir.' 

' Well, well, we must give them their victuals 
and their children's too, and clothe them. But 
what I wanted to prove to Miss Travers was, 
not that Englishmen would like to be negroes, 
but that we give our people the full value of 
their labour. If it is not an impertinence ' — 
then seeing the man's puzzled face — 'if you 
will pardon the question, what are your wages?' 

'Lor, sir, why shouldn't you ask? Miss Eva 
knows — fifteen shillings a week, and that's high 
wages even in these parts.' 

' And you have to keep a wife and four 
children out of that ?' 

' No, sir ; one of my boys earns half-a-crown 
a week.' 
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* Those clothes look as if they'd do well for 
this weather, but you are more warmly clad of 
course in winter V 

'Nay, sir, we poor folk can't afford two 
working suits ; we may have a comforter on in 
winter, that's all the difference.' 

' And don't you find it painfully cold ?' 

' Well, sir, most of us has the rheumatiz 
badly before they comes to my age.' 

' But when you get home, of course you have 
plenty of fire to warm yourself?' 

'Lor, sir, we poor folk get warm with our 
work or not at all. We've a little fire to boil 
the kettle and the potatoes.' 

' And what are the victuals you speak of?' 

' Well, sir, the squire takes care that they lets 
us have milk and beer for twopence a quart. 
Most of us men that's working hard gets a bit 
of bacon to our dinner, and now and then to 
our breakfast, and the rest is mostly bread and 
potatoes.' 

'And as. much of those as you can eat?' 

' As much as keeps us in health, sir, thank 
God.' 

' But you could and would eat more if they 
cost nothing — and your children ?' 

'That's likely, sir, ain't it?' 

' Well, I don't know. My people have hog 
and hominy — that is, pork and broken Indian 
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corn, very like rice— as much as they care to 
eat ; and it is too hot sometimes, but they never 
suffer from cold. There's not a child on my 
father's plantations that ever knew what it was 
to be hungry and not get its fill. But I fancy, 
if we didn't look sharp after them, their parents 
might let them hunger. But what I meant was 
this: — will your wages and your boy's give 
you as much food as you want, and clothing to 
keep you as warm as you wish to be, and finery 
for a holiday V 

4 Well, hardly, sir.' 

' And you say your wages are high. What 
of those that earn lower wages ? What are the 
usual labourers' wages here V 

6 Twelve to fourteen shillings, sir.' 

* They must have hard times.' 

* Ay, sir, they don't always get bacon, even 
to their dinner.' 

* Miss Travers,' said Clarence, turning to Eva, 
'you have said some sharp things; don't be 
angry if I tell you I could not bear, to hear a 
servant of mine say what this old man has said 
already; and if I found such things true, my 
father's overseer would go the next day, and I 
don't think he'd find another planter in South 
Carolina to take him.' 

* Yet, you see, Mr. Derval, Stokes would not 
change with the most favoured of your slaves.' 
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' That is prejudice, Miss Travers, because he 
has no idea what slavery really means. Be- 
sides, a free Englishman, like a Southern gentle- 
man, would rather starve than cease to be a 
freeman. Well, may I ask him another question 
or two without fear of hurting you V 

* Mr. Derval, you said truly I had said some 
sharp things to you, and you have been very 
courteous in bearing them. At any rate, I 
know I have said so much that I ought to hear 
all you can say for your ways and against ours, 
not only without offence, but willingly and 
weighing it fairly.' 

<I suppose,' Clarence continued, answering 
Eva's speech only with a deferential bow, and 
turning once more to the old peasant, who had 
evideutly been much interested in the discus- 
sion he hardly comprehended, * rheumatism and 
old age together make a man past work, at 
what age V 

' Well, sir, there beant many of us can work 
much over sixty to sixty-five — at least, not to 
earn full wages.' 

* And then what becomes of you V 

1 Well, sir, a few, like myself, can put into the 
savings bank, or into the club ; and those that 
has worked for the squire, he'll alius find them 
something to do, or give them some little 
pension. But for the most of us there is the 
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parish, and that's all ; and bitter bread it is !' 

* Then when a master has had fifty years of 
your work — if you begin at ten to drive the 
birds from his corn, and work for him up to 
sixty — then he can turn you off to starve ?' 

* No, sir, the parish don't lpt no one starve ; 
but it's bitter bread all the same.' 

* But your master does nothing, need do no- 
thing for you?' 

'No, sir, not when we can do no more for 
him.' 

' Well !' Clarence said, in a tone whose sup- 
pressed indignation was palpable to both his 
hearers, but fully intelligible only to Eva, ' and 
you think our people are hardly used. When 
they are past work, then comes their holiday 
time, and they are better clothed and as well 
fed as ever ; and there is not one of us that 
thinks whether we might not get a little more 
work out of them, or stint them of this or that. 
And the parish gives you enough to eat, but no 
more ; no luxuries, no tobacco, nothing to make 
the last days of your lives pleasant, no honour 
or comfort for old age V 

' Ay, sir ; what honour or comfort can there 
be for a pauper V 

'In Virginia,' Clarence answered, 'there is 
honour and comfort, respect both from his 
master and his fellow-servants for the old man 
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who has done his share of work. There are a 
dozen or twenty old, white-haired men and 
women in the negro quarters on our plantation 
near Lexington, and when I go there twice a 
year I must take a present, if it be but a clay 
pipe and a pound of tobacco, fox each one of 
them, and shake hands with Aunty Dinah or 
Uncle Tom ; and the old folks sit in the sun on 
the bench in front of their cottage, and rise only 
when I come up to them ; or if they have any 
whim and want to see me, they'll come down 
to the house and lounge in the verandah, and 
the first minute I have, even before I've had 
my breakfast, it'll be : " Massa Clarence, Uncle 
Tom wants to see you, he wants this, or that, 
or the other," generally it means a dollar or 
two, that is, five or ten shillings. * And, Miss 
Travers, I could no more jefuse him than you 
could refuse your own aunt or uncle.' 

4 Nay; but, sir,' interposed Stokes, seeing 
that his young lady was getting very much the 
worst of it, ' but I telled ye the squire is always 
good to the old folk, and those as has served 
him don't need to go on the parish.' 

* But you told me,' said Clarence, * that the 
squire was an exception, that most of you do 
go on the parish. Now there is not a slave in 
Virginia or South Carolina that fears for his 
old age; not a master that dare starve or 
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neglect the old folk, even if he be hard with the 
young. And, Stokes, there is not one of my 
father's people in the prime of life that would 
make half as many yards of hedge in a day as 
you do still.' 

'But/ said Eva, 'you would not change with 
the most fortunate and favoured of Mr. Derval's 
slaves V 

'No, Miss Eva; what Englishman would?' 

' You would not like the name, is not that 
all V inquired Clarence. 

' No, sir ;' then, in a lower tone, not meant 
to reach the young lady's ear, ' I have daugh- 
ters, sir.' 

Clarence started as if he were stung, paused, 
and then said, ' Good morning,' raising his hat 
to the old man with an instinctive courtesy that 
somewhat surprised both the peasant and the 
young lady, both in their own way as thorough- 
ly courteous as the aristocratic Southerner 
himself. 

' After all, Mr. Derval,' Eva continued, when 
a few moments' pause had given her leisure to 
remember how much of her unconsciously- 
gathered preconception of the hardship and 
wrong of slavery remained unaffected, how 
small a part of the total forces of her argument 
had been routed and demolished by Clarence's 
very effective but very partial attack, — ' after 
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all, Mr. Derval, your slaves may be better fed 
and better cared for in old age than our 
peasantry ; but they are slaves. Is that only a 
word V 

* How much more do you think it is, Miss 
Travers V 

'No one can sell Stokes' wife or children 
away from him.' 

' No ; but they may be forced to choose be- 
tween emigration and starvation. They are 
separated in the workhouse — a thing which 
sounds to us simply wicked. And you must 
remember that emigration is to us — at least, to 
Virginians — much more a matter of course. Our 
younger sons seek their fortunes in the new 
States, form plantations in the far South, as 
readily as yours enter into professions, or into 
the army, much more readily than they go to 
Australia or Canada. Our servants are only 
forced to do what we do ourselves.' 

4 But it is forced upon them. And emigration 
does not separate husband and wife, nor send 
children from home before they grow up.' 

'Neither of those things often happen in 
Virginia, Miss Travers.' 

' And,' she said, half unwillingly, driven back 
upon her last and strongest argument, 'the 
lowest peasant in England is a freeman in an- 
other sense. Your slaves work under the whip : 
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a gentleman here dare no more flog his groom 
than his equal.' 

* Do you fancy, Miss Travers, that our over- 
seers carry the whip in the field, and crack it 
as your ploughmen do over their horses? And 
do you not know that that is a mere matter of 
custom ; that the feeling is a question of fashion, 
not of manhood? There are no manlier folk 
in the world than your soldiers and seamen, 
and yet the cat is in vogue both in your army 
and navy, and it seems to be, at least it used 
to be, a point of honour with the seamen not 
to mind it.' 

Eva was again posed. The argument, if not 
quite conclusive, was too well put for her at 
once to see the answer. 

'At any rate,' she replied, 'in no civilised 
country but yours can women and girls be 
flogged. How can you, Mr. Derval — you who 
make a greater point of courtesy, of deference 
to women than even most English gentlemen — 
how can you bear a thing like that ?' 

'Miss Travers, my father is a South Caro- 
linian, and most of his property lies there ; but 
I don't know South Carolina well. I have 
never been there since I was $n infant. But 
I have spent part of every year in Virginia, 
and I never saw a woman, a grown woman/ 
he added, with scrupulous veracity, 'flogged 
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yet, and scarcely heard of such a thing/ 

She seized at once on the advantage his 
scrupulous truth afforded. 'You have seen 
girls flogged, then V 

' Yes/ he answered, his look, however, failing 
to second his somewhat defiant tone. Perhaps 
it was deference and respect for her rather than 
any doubt on the soundness of his own view- 
that prevented his looking in her face as he 
answered, ' And that too, as you must know, is 
mere matter of custom. It is only within the 
last hundred years that corporal punishment 
has been excluded from girls' schools in West- 
ern Europe. I am not sure that it is excluded 
now from Italian convents, and — but girls and 
boys on our plantations grow up half wild ; they 
are not trained from childhood, like the children 
even of your peasantry, in some sort of school. 
When they are old enough for work on the 
farm or in the house, they have for the first 
time to be broken in. Do you think you could 
manage that without appealing to physical 
force V 

His was a home-thrust, a personal appeal, 
only in form. She answered with one which 
he at any rate felt to be so personal as to be 
hardly fair, which only her youth and sex would 
have excused. 

* That is, when you go back you will have to 
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44 break in," as you say, girls, I suppose, about 
my own age — well, a little younger. Is it only 
because I am born a lady that you could not 
dream of striking me V 

' It is a question/ he answered, not a little 
pain, and perhaps something like anger, percep- 
tible in his tone, 4 of feeling and of custom. 
They are and feel as children.' 

' But you allow/ she said, * that, if I were a 
slave even in Virginia, that is what I should 
have to expect.' 

* Miss Travers/ he replied, gravely, almost 
sternly, * I cannot conceive the case ; no one in 
the least resembling yourself could be a slave in 
Virginia or anywhere else. But some English 
ladies have thrown Mrs. Stowe and other New 
England authorities in our teeth. As you have 
chosen to make the question personal, forgive 
me for answering in the same form. You would 
run more risk of the cane as a free school-girl 
in Massachusetts than as a slave on most 
Virginian plantations.' 

4 But not from a man,' she answered, hastily ; 
pausing at once and colouring, conscious per- 
haps that she had gone too far, perhaps that 
the suggestion was in any case hardly becoming. 

4 Yes/ he replied, 4 and from men very little 
your elders. Such are generally the masters in 
the country schools in Massachusetts. Now I 
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can justify our plantation discipline to my own 
feelings, if not to yours. I cannot imagine my- 
self enforcing order upon free-born girls, even 
though they were Yankees, in that fashion, 
and in presence of a school-full of rough 
lads.' 

Eva was conscious that she had, if not 
abused, yet carried to the uttermost the privi- 
leges of which her sex can take such unfair 
advantage in argument; but she was uncon- 
sciously gratified by the evidence of personal 
respect or regard elicited by the form of her 
appeal, by the manifest pain Clarence had shown 
when forced to contemplate as hers the case 
whether of New England school-girls or Vir- 
ginian slaves ; sorry to have hurt him, if pleased 
that she had found the power to do so. She 
was puzzling herself to find some means of 
passing from an awkward subject with some 
apologetic or conciliatory phrase. But it re- 
quires more facility and tact than girls so young 
have commonly acquired to change a topic that 
has become inconvenient, especially to pass 
away from an argument that has arrived at a 
deadlock ; and Clarence, hardly aware of her 
intention, would not seem to flinch from the 
defence of his country's institutions even when 
the assailant was as mere a child in reasoning 
as in years. But at this moment they were 
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interrupted, a servant approaching evidently in 
quest of one or the other. 

* Sir Edward Travers told me to bring this 
telegram to you at once, Mr. Derval. The 
messenger waits for a reply/ 

'Pardon me/ Clarence said, turning to his 
companion. * I must ask you to excuse me, it 
may come from — the Embassy.' 

He paused for the actual permission, which 
Eva had at first thought needless, and gave at 
last with the hesitation of surprise, before open- 
ing the envelope. The contents of the tele- 
gram evidently disturbed him, were either 
perplexing or unwelcome, and he had stood 
silent for more than a minute before, taking a 
pencil from his pocket, he wrote his reply on 
the form annexed, and gave it into the serv- 
ant's hands. The incident had diverted Eva's 
thoughts alike from the conversation that had 
passed and from the turn she desired to give 
it, and she remained silent till, after they had 
continued their walk for some two or three 
minutes, Clarence spoke again. 

'I must not leave you here, Miss Travers, 
but will you forgive my asking you to turn 
back to the house ? I must ; for I must take 
leave of your mother at once, and return to 
London, if possible, this afternoon, at any rate, 
as speedily as I can.' 
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There was so much trouble in his tone that 
the instinct of sympathy overcame that of shy- 
ness and reserve, and Eva was too frank and 
simple to conceal her disappointment, or to be 
conscious of the interest in her companion 
which her question unawares betrayed. 

* You must go ? I am very sorry I I hope — 
I hope nothing is the matter — I mean — Colonel 
Derval is well V 

Her embarrassment at once restored Clar- 
ence's self-possession. 

' Quite well, thank you ; and I do not know 
that anything is wrong. At any rate, it is no 
political embroglio ; I should not be summoned 
to town on that account, you know.' 

' I did not know/ Eva said. * I thought you 
were . . . you had been ... I beg your pardon,' 
she interrupted herself, remembering the re- 
serve she had seen maintained by her father 
and other elders when diplomatic questions had 
arisen in conversation while Clarence was pres- 
ent. * Indeed I did not mean to ask any 
question of that kind.' 

*I know you did not,' Clarence answered, 
earnestly, careful to soothe the discomposure 
evident in her tone, and ignoring the obvious 
absurdity of the idea that a girl so young 
should have felt curious as to any possible 
diplomatic secret. 'But, as I said, it is not 
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political business that needs my presence in 
town ; and I am very sorry. I had hoped to 
spend a few days more as pleasantly as the 
last have passed ; and now I do not know when 
I may see you again.' 

* I am very sorry to hear that,' Eva said, with 
perfect simplicity. * Then, I am afraid, you 
have really had bad news.' 

Once more, conscious that her question might 
bear the appearance of an intrusion she cer- 
tainly had not intended, she paused and coloured, 
and Clarence, to whom the thought was per- 
fectly transparent, answered at once, with 
unaffected frankness : 

4 1 don't know what it is exactly; I only 
know it is business that may take me very far 
— or may not/ he added, after a moment's con- 
sideration. ' But^in any case, I must say good- 
bye ' — as they reached- the steps of the hall-door 
— * and it may be for so long a time that it is 
very hard to say it.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

RECALLED. 

* TT is kind and considerate of you, Clarence ; 
X but I did not intend, I did not wish to 
interrupt your visit I* 

* You could not think, my dear father, that I 
should let you leave England without seeing 
you again. Besides, I hope we may avoid that/ 

'■ I shall not leave for a fortnight, at any rate ; 
I cannot. 1 am sorry to say I have official 
work on hand that cannot be left for any 
private business, however important ; and, if I 
could help it, I would not quit my post for the 
next three months — indeed, to tell you the truth, 
I can hardly name the definite loss I would 
not rather incur. But you will see that the risk, 
if I do not return to look after my own affairs, 
is simply indefinite — I might say unlimited/ 

'You wish me to know all?' Clarence said, 
as his father pointed to a bundle of letters 
lying on the table before them, but separate 
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from the files of official correspondence with 
which it was covered. 

' Of course. It concerns you almost as much 
as myself; and apart from that, if it be well 
to consult you, you should know everything. 
Besides, though on public affairs I make no 
confidences I can help, in private business I 
have nothing to reserve from you. You know ' 
— when Clarence laid down the first and longest 
letter, and looked somewhat anxiously into his 
father's face — 'you know, I think, that after 
my sister's death I wished to terminate my 
relations with Lawrence? I have never trusted 
him implicitly, and the little you said did not 
encourage me to do so.' 

' My dear father, I never said a word against 
my uncle ; and, as you never asked my opinion 
of him, it would have been wholly unbecoming 
to offer any.' 

'I gathered your opinion, Clarence, more 
clearly perhaps than you knew, or intended, 
and it was as well that I did so. Well, he 
delayed and made objections and difficulties 
till I wrote to Mr. Mosby^and placed the matter 
distinctly and absolutely in his hands, giving 
him full power to wind up the connection on 
my behalf. Now you understand what his 
letters mean. Look at his last, and you will 
«ee how things stand. Lawrence has mis- 
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managed, mis-spent, and wasted till of his own 
interest, of his personal estate, nothing is left. 
I am afraid he is heavily in debt to me, and has 
involved my property, and it is clearly neces- 
sary that I should be on the spot to assert my 
rights, to take what steps may be necessary to 
force them from him. Mosby has done his best 
to put an end to Lawrence's power to involve 
me further; but as to the recovery of my 
claims, the protection of my property, you see 
he thinks my presence necessary.' 

* Or mine, sir.' 

4 Yes, because he does not know your posi- 
tion, does not understand that your own fortune 
is invested here and not in America.' 

* But he evidently considers, sir, that I could 
act for you, if you think fit to invest me with 
full authority. And there is nothing to detain 
me here ; my investments need no looking after.' 

* No ; but, Clarence, our American property 
will need close and careful supervision for many 
years to come; indeed, I doubt whether I 
should ever be able to leave it again. I shall 
hardly choose another confidential agent, or 
leave things in a stranger's hand, even when I 
have got the affairs into order again. So I am 
writing to the Secretary of State to resign my 
post, and intimate my intention to abandon the 
diplomatic profession altogether/ 
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* Father, if only you can trust me, that is 
surely unnecessary and most undesirable? I 
sacrifice nothing ; I have nothing to abandon 
in giving up my time and attention to the 
management of your property ; and, that being 
so, nothing could excuse me in allowing you to 
sacrifice your career to do what I really think I 
could do, not as well as you, but well enough 
for all practical purposes.' 

4 You could do it, of course, and probably as 
well as 1 should, seeing that neither of us has 
any practical experience of such work. But 
you know I always wished you to settle in 
England, and I had thought you thoroughly at 
home by this time in English society.' 

' I shall miss something, give up something, 
of course. I don't suppose either Lexington or 
Dervalstown is quite as pleasant a residence as 
London or Devonshire ; but I am not sorry that 
there should be a little savour of sacrifice in the 
first service I have been able to render you. 
No, father, you must not dream of giving up 
your career to do work that anyone, even a son 
who neither desires nor is fit for public duties, 
can do; there must be no doubt about that. 
Tear up your letter to the Secretary, and give 
me a power of attorney ; only pray let me deal 
somewhat indulgently with my uncle, however 
ill he may have behaved. Remember he was her 
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husband, and that he is Minna's father/ 

'And you were very fond of Minna — as a 
child.' 

'Not only that, sir. The last day I was 
there, the last time I saw her, my aunt com- 
mended Minna to our care, our consideration, 
and spoke especially as entreating our "for- 
bearance" for her, come what might. I promised 
it, little thinking what she could mean.' 

* I am sure my sister had no notion how her 
husband was behaving ; could be no party, even 
by silence, to his proceedings !' 

4 1 am sure she was not. But she knew him, 
and knew he was not to be trusted. Remember 
that she was alinost a mother to me for twenty 
years, and let me keep to the full the promise I 
made her ; let me so deal with Minna's father 
that no one shall be able to throw his sins in 
her teeth.' 

The discussion lasted long, and was some- 
what earnestly maintained on either side. But 
the justice of Clarence's argument was too 
obvious; the triviality of any sacrifice on his 
part as compared with the alternative inter- 
ruption of his father's career too evident, to per- 
mit Colonel Derval to resist his son's appeal. 
Generous and high-minded himself, the father 
could not but feel the full force of a claim urged 
in the name of filial duty and of a filial affection 
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he could not have borne to doubt or depreciate. 
Colonel Derval understood his son too well to 
treat his offer as an act of supererogatory merit, 
when once compelled to abandon his favourite 
hope of dissevering Clarence's interests from 
those of the South; but refused to yield till 
fully assured that the latter, in undertaking a 
charge which involved a complete relinquish- 
ment of English life and connections, sacrificed 
no hopes, no feelings as yet unknown to his 
father. 

* Two things,' Colonel Derval said at last, * I 
must ask you to bear in mind. I leave you free 
to act in every respect as you think proper. It 
is but your right ; — and I think you share my 
feeling that, if possible, none of our slaves 
should be sold ; they should not suffer by ray 
negligence or Lawrence's misconduct. As re- 
gards your cousin, I do not wish to bind you, 
to take from you the freedom you would have 
rightly claimed if you had not undertaken this 
charge on my behalf. But let your compas- 
sion stop short with that my sister could fairly 
claim for her child. Protect her, preserve, if 
you can and choose to do so, even her father's 
reputation for her sake ; but don't sacrifice your 
life to her, don't — even for her sake don't — 
marry her out of compassion. That seems to 
you a somewhat needless warning? I don't 
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think so. You have as soft a heart, perhaps as sus- 
ceptible a temperament, as any Derval ever had. 
Hardly one of us, except myself, but has made 
some fatal mistake in love, or in marrying with- 
out love. I should be too much a man of the 
world to believe in traditional superstitions, in 
family fates. But I believe, at any rate, in 
hereditary tendencies ; and, whether it be a 
family curse or a family failing, a Derval's love 
was never fortunate save for the single year I 
lived with ' 

His voice had faltered in the last sentence, 
and broke down entirely at this point. A full 
minute had passed before he was able to 
resume. 

'And secondly, you are old enough, experi- 
enced enough to understand, by this time, why 
fathers thoughtful for the moral and physical 
welfare of their sons seldom care to bring them 
up in the South. As the heir of a rich planter, 
the son of a father who could not live there, it 
was your mother's last and most earnest prayer 
that you should not be allowed to reside at 
Dervalstown till you were at least of age. She 
would regard the present occasion with some 
uneasiness. Clarence, I will only ask you 
to remember that no drop of Derval blood runs 
now in the veins of a slave.' 

H2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE EMPIRE CITY. 

IT was the third occasion on which Clarence 
Derval had entered New York Bay from the 
ocean, but the first on which he had been for- 
tunate enough to see that beautiful scene as it 
shows to beet advantage. Its natural and arti- 
ficial beauties, the splendid harbour, walled in 
by slightly receding hills, the rocky heights of 
Brooklyn crowned by the stately churches from 
which it takes its popular name, the forest of 
masts that almost hides from sight either arm of 
the great river, the buildings, low and crowded 
at the outermost point, rising higher and broken 
by open spaces into more graceful groupings 
as they approach that further extremity of the 
island where the view from the water closes in — 
are seen to best effect, as is ever the case with 
scenery of which great cities form a part, in the 
first light of the rising sun of summer. They 
are not then obscured by smoke ; the air is 
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fresh, the light clear, the details of the view are 
distinct, the total definite and naturally com- 
bined; the waters sparkle, the distant foliage 
shows in its varied colours and in contrasting 
masses of light and shade, as at no other period 
of the day. Even to a stranger, who may not 
regard the mighty child and rival of England 
with peculiar favour, the first sight of the 
Empire City under such circumstances is cer- 
tainly interesting and impressive. It must be 
something more to a native of the great Repub- 
lic, for whom the Stars and Stripes that wave 
from so many a point of vantage represent, not 
like the Union Jack the glorious history of 
ages, but the marvellous achievements of three 
generations which have won for that flag a 
place among the very foremost of the world. 

Many no doubt of the group gathered on the 
packet's deck felt their hearts beat as they 
looked on it again ; not one probably at that 
juncture regarded it with the mingled feelings 
of doubt, anxiety, lingering affection, and an- 
ticipated hostility that troubled the thoughts of 
Clarence Derval on his return to his father's 
country, one section only of which was in any 
real sense his fatherland. So grave and pensive 
was his look that more than one of his com- 
panions remarked it, and it excited the inquisi- 
tive curiosity of a member of the New York 
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press who had boarded the vessel with the pilot 
the night before. There was much in the 
foreign relations of the Union likely to interest 
the readers of the journal that employed him, 
much that must surely be known to the soil of 
the ambassador at the Court of St. James's. Pro- 
bably Mr. Derval's grave and thoughtful mien 
indicated that he was meditating over import- 
ant private messages committed to his charge, 
if not for the government, at least for his 
father's many political friends both in the North 
and South; and from so young a man, and at 
such a moment, something might surely be 
extracted by the practised skill of a New York 
journalist, even in a day when the science of 
interviewing had by no means reached its pres- 
ent development. 

( Glad to see that flag again, I reckon, Mr. 
Derval V 

' You forget, sir, how often I have seen it in 
nearly every capital in Europe.' 

* Of course, of course, sir. I reckon there are 
no secrets of those Courts that Colonel Derval 
don't know. And no doubt you have been 
everywhere and seen everything, and you could 
amuse the gals every night for the next five 
years only by telling them what you have seen 
and heard in the gilded saloons and behind the 
silken curtains of Eurdpian palaces V 
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4 1 think, sir, there is more gilding and more 
silken drapery in Broadway than in the palaces 
either of London or Vienna, or even of Paris 
under the Empire, parvenu as that is.' 

*Ah!' said the journalist, seeing here an 
opening for a ' practical question. * Colonel 
Derval, I daresay, don't trust the Emperor, as 
he calls himself, over much V 

' To trust anybody over much,' replied Clar- 
ence, perfectly understanding the character and 
amused by the manoeuvres of his companion, 
' would be no great proof of diplomatic tact or 
worldly wisdom.' 

' Ay, sir, I understand. Colonel Derval don't 
think that any of those Eur6pian governments 
are over good friends to a Republic like our'n, 
that must put their ef-fete monarchies and 
aristocracies to the blush V 

'They have as little idea of envying our 
institutions as we have of copying theirs.' 

* Ay, ay, sir ; you mean the princes and the 
lords. But the people, they must clench their 
fists when they think of us and look at the 
masters that grind them into the dust.' 

' I have forgotten,' Clarence answered, quiet- 
ly, * by what majority Napoleon III. was elected 
Emperor.' 

'Ha! hal sir, that's good. But then, you 
know, sir, those millions — I guess Mr. de Moray 
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understands stuffin' the ballot-box as well as 
any wirepuller in Philadelphia.' 

* I have no doubt you are better acquainted 
with the facts than I am. But 1 never heard 
any Frenchman express any doubt that the 
vote, so far as it went, was genuine.' 

* Indeed, sir? Then Colonel Derval believes 
that the Emperor is really popular, that the 
people have forgiven the massacres in the 
streets of Paris and the cruelties in the prisons?' 

*I don't remember to have discussed the 
matter with my father.' 

* Perhaps not, sir. But you'll have a very 
fair idea what Colonel Derval thinks ; and of 
course you've a pretty guess of your own how 
these things are going. And you need not be 
so close with me, sir. I represent the Universe, 
and the Universe, you know, has always been 
true to your father's party. Now you could 
give me a hint or two that would be worth 
something to us, sir, and you may depend upon 
us. Of course we know, as men of the world, 
it's nothing for nothing.' 

* Exactly so, sir/ rejoined Clarence. *I want 
nothing from the Universe, and the Universe will 
get nothing out of me. I wish you a good 
morning,' and he walked to the other end of 
the deck, where, as the vessel rapidly ap- 
proached the wharf so that her passengers 
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could land directly from her gangway and pass 
at once into the Custom House, a numerous 
group had gathered, among whom by this time 
were many ladies, early risers for once. 

4 Damned haughty Southern cuss !' murmured 
the New Yorker. * I'm blessed if I won't pay 
him out one of these days. Don't know, though; 
he looks like a man who might pay the editor a 

call in company with a cane, and Colonel W 

has had enough of that kind of thing lately.' 

With that courtesy to women in which 
Americans are seldom deficient, and which the 
gentlemen of the South were reputed to render 
with peculiar grace, Clarence had busied himself 
in forwarding the transactions of many of his 
fairer fellow-travellers with the Custom House 
officials ; and his own luggage, therefore, was 
detained till nearly the end of the examination. 
This did not trouble him, well aware that his 
name, backed by a half eagle, would have en- 
sured the passage of even dutiable goods with 
scarcely the form of inspection. But as he took 
leave of the last of the ladies, who had accepted 
his services less graciously and more as matter 
of course than their European sisters under 
similar circumstances, he was accosted by a 
stranger, who had noted the name upon his 
trunks. 

' Mr. Derval V 
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4 Yes, sir. I must beg your pardon ; I don't — ' 

'No, you don't know me ; but I have a note 
from your father's lawyer at Richmond. We are 
his agents in New York — Makebate and Keene.' 

Clarence glanced over the note of introduc- 
tion ; it was little more. 

* Mr. Mosby refers me to you, Mr. Keene, for 
full information as to what has been done in 
my father's affairs since I left England. But 
there is something I don't understand ; he 

speaks of my cousin as if Has anything 

happened V 

' Mr. Lawrence died, sir, nearly three weeks 
ago at Charleston of the country fever ; I sup- 
pose he was going to Dervalstown. If you will 
breakfast with me at the Fifth Avenue, and 
come to our office afterwards, I will show you 
the papers — Mr. Mosby has sent us copies of 
all. Among them is Mr. Lawrence's will, made 
but two days before his death. It is a strange 
one, sir. He leaves everything to you, request- 
ing you to settle matters and make good his 
debts to your father ; and to divide what is left, 
if anything — curious phrase that, Mr. Deryal, 
but 1 suppose, from what Mr. Mosby says, it is 
too true — between his wife and your cousin. 
You know his younger daughter died some 
six rrfonths ago, quite an infant, I believe, 
but you will remember her. And, what is 
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stranger still, he makes you Miss Lawrence's 
sole guardian.' 

The lawyer went on expounding the contents 
of the various papers to be submitted in bulk 
to his client, taking little notice of the fact 
that Clarence listened attentively indeed, but 
in almost absolute silence. The tidings of his 
uncle's sudden death had given him a painful 
shock, less perhaps on account of one for whom 
he had never entertained a very high esteem 
than on that of the young girl now left an, 
orphan, and committed, as he learned with no 
little surprise, entirely to his care. That Mr. 
Lawrence should have so far confided in bis 
tenderness for her as to entrust to him an almost 
absolute power of arbitration between her in- 
terests and his father's was not unintelligible. 
That he should commit the legal charge of a 
girl of fifteen not to her uncle, but to a cousin 
not nine years her senior, was somewhat sur- 
prising; still more surprising that he should not 
at least have conjoined his wife in that charge. 
What did the significant omission imply ? Did 
he distrust her, doubt her consideration, fear to 
put in her power the happiness of his orphan 
daughter? And even as regarded matters of 
account — it was hardly a satisfactory position 
in which the will had placed the young exe- 
cutor. There was something of characteristic 
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ingenuity in the course, unusual as it was, that 
the dying man had adopted. 

Clarence knew his aunt's husband to have 
been a shrewd and clever man, but had hardly 
given him credit for an insight into character 
clear enough to overcome the inveterate mis- 
trust which dishonest and selfish men of the 
world feel, as a rule, for motives and natures 
nobler than their own. And why had he not 
relied on the forbearance, the affection of 
Minna's uncle rather than of her cousin ? 

It was hardly possible that Clarence should 
understand the impression made on others by 
his father's nature, and especially by a some- 
what hard, stern sense of justice, a severity to- 
wards everything that savoured of meanness 
and treachery, not incompatible with chivalric 
liberality, or excluding merciful lenity towards 
more pardonable offenders. Still less could he 
comprehend the motives, the instincts that had 
led Mr. Lawrence to rely rather on the im- 
pulsive generosity of youth than on the mercy 
of a practical experienced man of the world ; on 
his nephew's personal affection for a favourite 
cousin, rather than on Colonel Derval's family 
regard for the child of a sister for whom he had 
already done so much, and of a brother-in-law 
by whom he had been so very ill-requited. 
Pondering these points, Clarence was glad that 
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the noise of the vehicle which conveyed them 
to the chief hotel of New York, one known 
even then by reputation throughout the civilised 
world, interrupted Mr. Keene's conversation, 
and left him leisure to consider in silence the 
strange news he had already heard. 

In the vast saloon of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
among some two hundred other guests, it was 
impossible to carry on any confidential conver- 
sation ; but as soon as the breakfast — somewhat 
hurried, like most American meals — was over, 
the lawyer said, 

4 If you can come to our office now, Mr. Der- 
val, I will go through the papers with you, and 
— or, if you choose to walk, I can tell you all 
their contents in the meantime.' 

*Can you tell me,' Clarence said, as they 
walked down the finest street of the Empire 
City, — * can you tell me, or can you guess, why 
my uncle should have made so strange a will?' 

c He knew you, Mr. Derval, and I don't/ was 
the lawyer's answer, emphasised by a tone and 
a look which rendered its meaning sufficiently 
obvious. 

* You think ' Clarence hesitated. 

i I suppose he thought one or both of two 
things. You are very young. Either he knew 
you to be what you Southern gentlemen call 
chivalrous, or he believed you to be — well, to- 
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-care for your cousin, as would be natural enough 
if, as Mr. Mosby intimates, you spent your 
holidays for many years in that house.' 

'And you think/ said Clarence, his brow 
darkening, his lip compressed, but avoiding to 
look his companion in the face, — 'you think he 
meant to take advantage of my position, to put 
me in a dilemma between the discredit of press- 
ing my father's claims against my ward, or the 
injustice of sacrificing them to her interest?' 

4 Something of the kind, Mr. Dervul. But 
you must not be imposed on in that way ; 
and your course is obvious. Miss Lawrence 
can neither act nor judge for herself; but her 
step-mother's interest is, you see, identical with 
hers. Insist that she shall appoint a lawyer of 
high character to go over the accounts with 
Mosby and settle what is really due to your 
father, what, if anything, remains to Mr. Law- 
rence's estate. His will is so expressed that 
no one can be surprised if there be nothing^.' 

* Is it not curious, then, that he should so 
have expressed it if, as you think, he meant to 
take a somewhat unfair advantage? — unfair 
because, while I would press no claim of my own 
against my cousin, I cannot, as my father's re- 
presentative, abandon his.' 

' I don't think, Mr. Derval, that you see quits 
•through Mr. Lawrence's purpose yet. He 
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probably knew that the case against him was as 
clear as Mosby pronounces it. He must have 
. foreseen that your advisers would show you 
how to assert your father's claims without even 
seeming to wrong Mrs. or Miss Lawrence. But, 
making you Miss Lawrence's guardian, he 
trusted that you would not let her suffer too 
deeply, that at the worst you would contrive 
to provide for her, and perhaps as far as 
possible to spare his reputation for her sake.' 

* That would be of course, in any case. But, 
even if he did not trust me without binding 
me down in this way, is there not another 
striking peculiarity in the will?' 

* You mean in making you her only guardian V 
e And in passing over my father.' 

* He thought you would be more indulgent 
than Colonel Derval. But it does look strange 
that he should pass over his wife, Miss Law- 
rence's fittest guardian. He meant that; and 
he meant you to understand that he did 
mean it.' 

'How ? Am I to understand that he wished 
me to take my cousin out of her step-mother's 
hands ? Surel v in that case he would have left 
the charge to some one who could execute it, 
and would have expressed it more plainly.' 

' It is plain enough, I think ; and he probably 
thought thai you would feel more distinctly. 
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bound by a wish so intimated than your father 
could have done. Perhaps, too, he trusted more 
to your compliance with the young lady's feel- . 
ings and wishes/ 

'Do you mean that she dislikes her step- 
mother?' 

* Mr. Derval, I never saw her, and even Mr. 
Mosby does not know her. But I happen to 
know just this. Three months after her father's 
second marriage Miss Lawrence was sent to 
school in New York, and I ascertained last 
night that she is there still. Even on her 
father's death, Mrs. Lawrence has not summoned 
her home, or she has not chosen to go.' 

Clarence's face again darkened in strong and 
bitter displeasure. 'That can hardly be my 

cousin's doing ; and if it is her step-mother's 

But still, Mr. Keene/ he continued, after a 
pause, ' my principal question remains un- 
answered. My uncle could not think that I of 
all men could possibly take my cousin out of 
the hands of her present guardian V 

' I think that Mr. Lawrence knew — perhaps 
intended — that you might be in a position, to 
dictate terms to both. My wife knew Mrs. 
Lawrence before her second marriage, and de- 
scribes her as a handsome, clever, hard woman 
of the world, the last to whom I should care to 
entrust a young girl who would be utterly at 
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her mercy. The obvious intention was, by 
making you solely responsible for your cousin's 
future, to place her out of her stepmother's 
power, to prevent your feeling in any way fet- 
tered by any claim on her part to personal 
control over the young lady.' 

* It is an awkward position,' Clarence ob- 
served, after some minutes' thoughtful silence, 
as they approached the lawyer's office. ' Not 
only I cannot offer Miss Lawrence a home, but 
I can hardly undertake to choose one for her. 
And if, for her sake, I wish Mrs. Lawrence to 
remain where she is, and to afford a home to 
her step-daughter, I can hardly deal with her as 
with any other gouvemante, hardly tell her that 
she must carry out my views, and not her own.' 

* With a little diplomatic tact, Mr. Derval, it 
may be possible. Let Mrs. Lawrence see that 
you mean to have your own way about your 
ward, and make it her evident interest to com- 
ply, while giving her a becoming position in 
the eyes of the world ; deal quite plainly and 
firmly with her, while you maintain all decorous 
appearances — and I think you will find her 
amenable and even gracious.' 

' Before we take up these papers,' Clarence 
said — * evidently they will occupy us some time 
— let me ask whether you cannot do me another 
and at this moment a very pressing favour. 

VOL. I. I 
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You say Mrs. Keene knew Mrs. Lawrence, but 
I understand that neither of you know my 
cousin. Still, as an acquaintance of her step- 
mother and as the wife of my legal adviser, 
cannot Mrs. Keene introduce me to my cousin's 
schoolmistress as her guardian, and cannot you 
manage to assert my right to take her home if 
she wishes to go V 

4 She is with Mrs. Verner, in Thirtieth Street, 
Fifth Avenue,' Keene replied. * My sister-in- 
law was there for three years, and my wife 
knows Mrs. Verner, though not intimately. 
Yes, it is easy to introduce you ; and of your 
right as guardian there can be no question, if 
you think it wise to assert it so promptly. It 
might suit your cousin better than Mrs. 
Lawrence.' 

4 My cousin must judge of that ; and perhaps 
Mrs. Keene's knowledge of her step-mother may 
assist our judgment. Of course 1 don't propose 
to use the strange authority devolved on me 
except to give effect to my ward's own wishes.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FEARFULLY ALONE. 



1 MRS. KEENE,' said Clarence, somewhat 
1U. hastily, as they approached the door of 
Minna's school, in the most fashionable quarter 
of the town, ' of course you will introduce me 
to my cousin's governess ; but the less I say to 
her the better, till I have spoken to my«cousin 
at leisure and alone. Will you contrive that 
for me, as soon as possible after she makes her 
appearance ? Poor child I I left her the cher- 
ished darling of a happy home ; I find her a 
solitary orphan, and my very presence will re- 
mind her that I am all that remains to her. Our 
meeting must recal the circumstances of our 
last parting — her mother, her sister, the home 
we shared so long and loved so well, and . . . 
I could wish there were no witnesses to it.' 

' Naturally,' the lady replied. ' 1 will do my 
best ; but, after eighteen months of a fashion- 
able ladies' school, do you really expect to find 

i2 
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the simple, sensitive, demonstrative child of 
three years ago I * 

'I can believe,' Clarence retorted, 'in the 
Circ6an potency of a fashionable New York 
training to turn ordinary girls into well-dressed 
dolls or chattering apes ; but Circe's magic was 
baffled now and then, and I have full faith in 
the counter-charm my cousin wore. No art on 
earth could metamorphose the true, straight- 
forward, warm-hearted Virginian maiden into 
an American girl of the period.' 

' Possibly not ; and, as you believe in her so 
devoutly, I hope you may not be disappointed. 
But, Mr. Derval, you must not be quick to con- 
demn her if you are. It is hard for a girl's 
nature not to take the mould into which it is 
forced by constaut, universal, silent, steady 
pressure on every side. I shall be less surprised 
if you fail altogether to recognise her person 
than if you find her character unaltered.' 

* I would sooner,' her husband said, sharply, 
* follow a daughter to the grave than send her 
for one year to a fashionable New York boarding- 
school.' 

There was nothing in the appearance of the 
house, nothing in the style of the parlour into 
which they were shown by a smart, hard-faced 
servant, whose Irish uncouthness was overlaid 
by a varnish of civilised American impertinence, 
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to contradict Mrs. Keene's anticipations. The 
room had that air of assortment, of matching, 
which so surely betrays innate vulgarity, as the 
true compatibility in variety which never strikes 
the eye, but only leaves a general impression of 
home-like beauty and simplicity, indicates a 
really refined taste. It was a reception-room, 
a parlour, in the literal sense, not a habitable 
dwelling-room. Everything looked new, ex- 
pensive, in the mode, and ugly; everything 
accorded with the tone of those interminable 
ranges of brown stone walls and drab window- 
shutters which render the fashionable quarter of 
New York, despite its foliage and % gardens, so 
intolerably gloomy to an English eye. The 
schoolmistress presently made her appearance, 
and Clarence at once acknowledged that here 
at least was harmony ; the face, the dress, the 
carriage all suited the room exactly. It made 
him shiver to think that for one or two of the 
most critical years in a girl's life — and now at 
the moment when she must most have needed 
sympathy and kindness, and most deeply felt 
the need — his cousin, with her warm Virginian 
heart, her passionate Southern temper, had been 
entrusted to the care of a woman like this; 
in whose formation a heart had evidently been 
deemed unnecessary, and to whose intellect, 
whatever its range, passion would be incom- 
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prehensible. Such was Clarence's first thought ; 
his second, even before his name had been 
announced, 'Well, thank fashion, she cannot 
have ill-used Minna. Even backboards and 
bread and water are out of fashion now in 
young ladies' schools ; and this woman would 
sooner break every Commandment in the Tables 
than one rule of etiquette.' His study of her 
physiognomy and surroundings was scarcely 
interrupted by the introduction, and the few 
words that it required him to speak. Mr. 
Keene's first contribution to the formal con- 
versation evidently startled the schoolmistress 
as much as ^the system, to which her mind as 
well as her external life had been reduced, 
would allow her to be startled by any marvel, 
moral or physical; from an earthquake in the 
Fifth Avenue to that which would probably 
have disturbed her even more — the appearance 
of a mouse in her parlour. 

' Her guardian V she said. ' You mean her 
trustee. Mr. Lawrence could not intend to 
. entrust the personal guardianship of his daugh- 
ter to — to anyone but his wife.' 

Clarence had the sense not to interpose, and 
the lawyer answered with an abruptness which 
showed that the lady's tone irritated even his 
steady nerves and long experience in self- 
command. 
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' You know best of course, Mrs. Verner, what 
Mr. Lawrence could do. I am only concerned 
with what he has done ; and, whether he could 
or not, he has made my client not only his sole 
executor, but Miss Lawrence's sole personal 
guardian.' 

* Is it so very surprising V Mrs. Keene said, 
with an irony apparent to Clarence, but care- 
fully veiled from the schoolmistress. * Mr. Der- 
val is, I think, Miss Lawrence's only kinsman 
on this side the Atlantic, and the representative 
of her only other living relation.' 

It could hardly be quite agreeable to the 
schoolmistress thus sharply to be reminded that 
the lady who had committed Minna to her 
charge had no natural claim on, or control over, 
her step-daughter; and Mrs. Verner was cer- 
tainly annoyed. She assented at once, but 
neither graciously nor kindly, when her ac- 
quaintance continued : 

' At any rate, both as her cousin and as her 
guardian, you will think it natural that Mr. 
Derval should ask to see Miss Lawrence.' 

It confirmed Clarence's most unpleasant ap- 
prehensions that, instead of going herself in 
quest of her pupil and preparing her for a 
meeting which could not but be trying, the 
schoolmistress simply rang the bell, and desired 
the servant to request Miss Lawrence's presence. 
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But two or three years of wide and varied 
experience in the best society of Europe had 
made him much more than a match for the lady, 
who was disposed to look down upon him as 
little better than a collegian ; had given bim 
self-possession and presence of mind in graver 
social embarrassments. He interposed at once, 
before the servant left the room. 

'Give Miss Lawrence my card,' he said. 
* Don't take her by surprise.' 

Clarence would not have ventured thus to 
deepen the offence which the decisive assertion 
of his guardianship had given, had he not 
already resolved that Minna should no longer 
remain dependent on the humours of the lady 
before him. Some five minutes had passed, the 
conversation, kept up principally between the 
ladies, had begun to flag, and the schoolmistress 
was evidently not a little impatient, before the 
door on which Clarence's eyes had been fixed 
slowly opened. Mrs. Keene was right and yet 
wrong. He would have known anywhere, after 
the first instant of surprise, that soft, sweet, 
mobile, still almost childish countenance. Had 
he met her elsewhere, however unexpectedly, 
he would have looked once, and greeted her 
unhesitatingly. But it was only the outline 
and character of the face that remained un- 
altered. That the figure was changed almost 
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beyond recognition was matter of course. The 
girl of fifteen often resembles the child of 
twelve less than the woman of forty will re- 
semble the girl of fifteen in form and carriage. 
But the bearing, the manner, the expression 
even of the unchanged features were altered, 
changed almost for the very opposite of that 
which he remembered. The look was now 
grave, sad, nervous, composed indeed, but com- 
posed evidently by an effort, and a painful one. 
Even to a stranger it must have been apparent 
at first sight that Minna Lawrence was con- 
strained and ill at ease. 

To one who had known and loved her so 
well, who had just recalled the picture of her 
childish brightness, energy, vivacity, the quick 
play of the countenance, the elastic carriage of 
the form, every physical indication of keen 
youthful vitality and healthful enjoyment of 
life, her present appearance was not only dis- 
tressing but startling. She looked absent, de- 
pressed, half frightened, crushed, as it were, by 
a weight of habitual apprehension, trouble or 
sorrow that had rendered the repression of 
natural feeling a matter of course, and left little 
of the appropriate liveliness and spirit of joyous 
youth to be repressed. It is well at such times 
that self-command has become a social habit, 
that the very strength of feeling is associated 
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by civilized instincts with silence rather than 
with utterance. Had Clarence spoken at that 
moment as he felt, the schoolmistress would 
have been for once appalled by language more 
emphatic than she had ever heard in the 
course of her cold formal life. As it was, the 
sight of Minna's altered bearing and saddened 
countenance very nearly disconcerted the self- 
possession with which he had deliberately 
prepared himself to meet her. 

The more utterly indifferent he felt to the 
opinion of any other person present, the less he 
expected or cared for sympathy from them, the 
more anxious he necessarily was not to amuse 
them at his own, or worse, at Minna's expense ; 
above all, not to shake the self-command which 
it must, even after eighteen months of fashiona- 
ble education, be hard for her to maintain at 
such a moment. But for the previous announce- 
ment of his name, that self-command must have 
been wholly overthrown ; as it was, the actual 
meeting affected her much more powerfully 
than even its immediate expectation. She 
entered the room calmly enough, though there 
were traces of recent tears in her eyes, and a 
certain slight quivering of the lip implied that 
her calmness was more apparent than real. 

But the first sight of her cousin's face, asso- 
ciated with so many of the dearest memories of 
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her life — the inevitable suggestion of all that 
she had lost, vividly enforced by this sudden 
vision of all that was left to her still — well-nigh 
overpowered the orphan girl. Clarence saw 
this at once, and, moving forward hastily to 
greet her, so placed himself as to hide her agi- 
tation from the others, and, above all, from the 
one to whom she would least willingly have 
betrayed it. He was conscious that his own 
hand trembled, that the tears rose to his eyes 
as he clasped her trembling fingers and looked 
into her mournful face ; afraid that any warmth 
or eagerness in his greeting would be too much 
for the composure of one who could have re- 
ceived so little tenderness of late, and must 
have missed it sorely, yet aware that unex- 
pected reserve might wound her deeply, and 
might prove still more disturbing at the mo- 
ment. He chose that the witnesses of their 
meeting should recognize no other display of 
feeling than was natural and of course between 
near relatives so intimately acquainted and so 
long parted ; but in the tenderness, closeness of 
the momentary pressure, Minna understood what 
he meant to convey — felt that in that brief clasp 
she had received an assurance quite as distinct 
as words could have given that the young 
maiden might rely confidently as the child on 
an affection that had never failed her yet. 
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Introducing her briefly, by little more than a 
'word and gesture, to Mr. and Mrs. Keene, he 
led her promptly to a seat by the further win- 
dow, so standing as to screen her completely, 
•while he maintained for a couple of minutes a 
formal business conversation with Mrs. Verner. 
It was through that conversation, not by any 
words directly addressed to her, that he chose 
to break to Minna the news which, if she had 
not heard it, must be a startling, even if it were 
an agreeable, surprise. 

After all, there was none on whom Minna 
herself would rest with such implicit faith, or to 
whom, despite his youth, those who wished her 
well might have trusted her more confidently. 
No other friend could plead a better right, if 
indeed one so desolate could be said to have 
another friend on earth. His demand for a 
private interview was not forgotten, nor was he 
forced himself to prefer it. Turning to Minna, 
when he had said all that it concerned him at 
the moment to say to her governess, he was 
hardly aware of the whisper and the look that 
conveyed Mrs. Eeene's wish to her acquaint- 
ance, and was half surprised to find how 
promptly he was left alone with his cousin. 

'My poor darling!' These were Clarence's 
first words, were all he could speak in response 
to the look, half confident, half appealing, that 
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was turned upon bim when at length Minna 
knew they were free from observation. He had 
taken both her hands in his, and whether he 
had unconsciously drawn her closer, or she had 
instinctively sought the only natural shelter 
and support left to her, the young maiden 
now stood beside him, her head resting on his 
shoulder. 

In another second, as she felt his arm close 
round her drooping form, and found herself 
once more at home in the presence so closely 
associated with all her home remembrances and 
affections, her self-control gave way and she 
cried like a child without restraint or shame. 
He could see only the coronet of golden braids 
that had instantly struck him as contrasting the 
loose cloud of natural curls so dear to his mem- 
ory, and the dress of utterly unrelieved crape 
which had from the first affected him so pain- 
fully that he had scarcely borne to look at it. 
But he felt by instinct all that was passing in 
the little head that rested so confidently on his 
breast, all that moved the heart that beat 
so close to his own ; felt too that she felt the 
completeness of that intuitive comprehension, 
that unstinted sympathy. He knew that for 
the moment she had need of nothing more, that 
to let her indulge her emotion in the sole pres- 
ence of one who fully shared and understood it 
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was the best kindness he could render her. The 
time was not come for words till her tears should 
cease to flow, or should flow from feelings other 
than those which made it at present so great a 
relief to weep in perfect freedom. 

The calm came, easily, naturally, and there- 
fore more promptly than he had hoped ; came 
long before his patience, limited only by fear of 
a premature interruption, had approached its 
term. Replaced in her seat, still holding his 
hand, the young girl soon recovered voice and 
power of coherent thought. Still her compan- 
ion did not choose that either should be too 
hastily or too severely taxed, underrating per- 
haps the steadiness of a self-command so hard- 
ly tried and so recently regained ; and in answer 
to one or two hardly articulate questions he had 
explained, as far as he thought it well that she 
should understand, the reasons of his return to 
America, the position in which his father's trust 
and his uncle's will had placed him ; and, listen- 
ing to his explanation, Minna's thoughts had 
been diverted from the subjects on which she 
felt too deeply to think calmly or speak with 
composure. 

* Then/ she said, when he paused, ' you have 
come to me as soon as you landed ! That is 
kind — and it has been a comfort — oh, Clarence, 
a greater comfort than I can tell you!— to see 
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you to-day. Yes, indeed/ as she caught the 
momentary half smile he could not quite 
repress, *I was very foolish, but I could not 
help it — the first friend I had seen, the first kind 
•word I had heard for so long a time.' 

' Is she not kind to you, then V he said, in a 
low tone and looking towards the door, as if 
-afraid either to be surprised or overheard. 

Minna hesitated so long that the question 
was repeated. 

€ If I say no,' she answered at last, r you will 
think I mean that she has been unkind, and you 
would ask me what she has done.' 

' I don't think I should, Minna ; I am not quite 
a fool.' 

'But you would think she had done some- 
thing harsh, something I could complain of 
even if I did not like to do so. And indeed, 
Clarence, there is nothing; only,' her voice 
faltered again, and again the ready tears came 
to her eyes, ' I am so unhappy here.' 

« I could wish you would tell me why, because 
I should like to have a reason to give for my 
course. But, Minna, do you think men cannot 
understand that a woman can make a child like 
you thoroughly miserable, without beating or 
starving, perhaps even without scolding you V 

' She does nothing of the kind,' Minna said. 
* I wish she would ; I told her so before I had 
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been here a month — told her I wished she 
would lock me up, or even cane me, and have 
done with it; but she was so shocked — she 
thought me quite a savage. But it would be 
mercy compared with her way.' 

* What does she do then V Clarence asked, 
half amused, in the midst of his earnest sympathy 
and indignant compassion, by the vehemence 
with which the young school-girl gave expression 
to a sense of wrong she could feel if she could 
not formulate. 

c You mean, how does she punish ? Not at 
all. But she keeps one, makes one feel in dis- 
grace for days and weeks together. And that 
is not the worst. It is never to get a kind word, 
a kind look, to feel that nobody cares how mis- 
erable I am ; and nobody has cared since Mam- 
ma left me alone.' 

* Now, Minna, don't cry again, All that is 
over, thank Heaven !' 

' What do you mean ?' she asked, eagerly. 
' Surely Mrs. Lawrence has not changed her 
mind ? It is only a week since she wrote to 
Mrs.Verner, and then she said — ' Once more she 
all but broke down, and a minute or two passed 
before Clarence could obtain an intelligible ac- 
count of the letter which, while expressing a 
decent sympathy for the young orphan, had 
pronounced that, since it had been impossible 
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to summon her to her father's death-bed, or even 
to his funeral, it was needless that she should 
return home at present. 

*I don't think she has changed her mind, 
Minna. I think I can make her change it. At 
all events, she must receive you ; and I suppose 
she will not make you quite so unhappy as you 
have been here — at least, while I am at hand. 
And, before I leave you with her, I think I can 
make her understand that it is her interest to 
be kind to you.' 

* What do you mean, Clarence ? Did I under- 
stand — I don't think I could have understood 
rightly what you said about Papa's will.' 

* It sounds strange, does it not, Minna ? But 
it is true, nevertheless. Your father chose not 
only to make me responsible for your affairs — 
that perhaps was to be expected, as you have 
no other near relative except your uncle, — but 
to make me your guardian and your only guar- 
dian. I suppose he meant that you should be 
as thoroughly spoiled as possible ; at any rate, 
that is the interpretation I put on such a choice. 
He could hardly have meant much else, or he 
would at least have given Mrs. Lawrence a 
joint control.' 

Minna's face, which had brightened visibly at 
Clarence's statement, here clouded as percepti- 
bly. 

VOL. I. K 
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* She will be very angry.' 

« Possibly, dearest ; but she cannot afford to 
quarrel with me. Well, what am I to do with 
my ward ? Of course there are only two things 
possible for the moment : I can take you home 
— it is your home still, — or I can leave you 
here. . It need not be for very long, only while 
I see Mrs. Lawrence and bring her to reason, 
make her understand the situation. I can't 
very well send you anywhere else on my own 
responsibility just yet — at least, I had rather 
avoid such a very decided measure. What am 
I to do with you V 

' No, Clarence, that is for you to say, not for 
me.' 

'Did I not say, my dear bousin, that your 
father could only have had one motive for 
making me your guardian — to give you your 
own way as far as possible ?' 

* Don't say that, please, Clarence. I can do, 
I dare do, what you tell me, what you will 
allow me, since my father has chosen to leave 
me to your care. But I cannot, I ought not to 
attempt to act for myself against her wish.' 

' You need not be afraid, Minna ; I shall 
throw no responsibility on you. But, of course, 
my wish, my determination is to do what you 
please, or what will make you happiest for the 
present. Now, which of the two possible things 
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would you prefer ? I shall start for Lexington 
the day after to-morrow ; I have business which 
will keep me here till then. Will you go with 
me or stay here V 

' Of course I had rather go with you ; you 
must know that.' 

'Then,' Clarence inferred, with a sense of 
relief, 'Mrs. Lawrence has, at any rate, been 
kinder to you than your schoolmistress/ 

'I don't want to say anything about her,' 
Minna answered, with evident constraint. * She 
was my father's wife, and — but while you are 
there you know I shall be happy ; and at least 
it is something to be at home, to see the fields 
and the woods, to be able to walk and ride ; 
and here the only treat, the only pleasure I 
have of that kind is when, now and then, we 
may walk in the Park for an hour ; and then— - 
you can guess what that is.' 

'Bad indeed, if that is the best, Minna. 
Well, Mrs. Verner will not be pleased ; but she 
cannot contradict me — at least, she will not ven- 
ture to contradict Mr. Eeene. Besides, as far 
as Washington, I have no doubt I shall be able 
to find you other escort than my own; and 
from Washington we can reach Lexington in a 
single day's journey, though a pretty long one. 
Are you afraid, dear child V 

' No,' the girl answered, after a momentary 
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hesitation. ( I think she will be angry ; but she 
cannot be much worse than she has always 
been. And it is only for forty-eight hours. 
However unpleasant she makes it, I can bear it 
so long as that. But, Clarence, after you have 
once spoken to her, you will not change your 
mind ? You will not tell her that you mean — 
that I wish it, and then leave me V 

c Certainly not. And I will not say even that 
you wish it. It shall be my doing, Minna, and 
mine only, both here and there.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT HOME ? 

THE cousins were once more in the Valley of 
Virginia. Descending from the train at 
Stanton, they found there the carriage which, 
by a telegraphic message to his father's legal 
adviser, Clarence had requested the latter to 
send, or have sent, from the residence of which 
Mrs. Lawrence was still the nominal mistress. 

By the answer to his first request, he might 
judge more or less distinctly of the lady's pro- 
bable temper and^ intentions. If she chose to 
consider the establishment as belonging, even 
temporarily and formally, to herself, then Mr. 
Mosby would find a conveyance elsewhere, 
while his mother would receive Minna as her 
guest; and his client would understand that 
nothing was to be expected from Mrs. Lawrence 
till the necessity of submission had been en- 
forced on her comprehension by the legal asser- 
tion of his claims, a measure which on his 
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cousin's account he was most unwilling to 
adopt. Minna had noticed that as the train 
drew up at the rude wayside station, her escort 
looked somewhat anxiously for the conveyance 
that was to await them ; had observed too the 
expression of relief or satisfaction on his face 
as he recognised the carriage and the old negro 
groom who drove it. It was illustrative of the 
peculiar household affection and even intimacy 
subsisting between master and slave — a relation 
warmer and more cordial, if not on the whole 
sounder or happier, than that between employer 
and hireling — that not only did Clarence shake 
hands heartily with the old man, whose whole 
life had been spent in the service of his family, 
but that Minna herself, unaffected in this at least 
by her boarding-school training, placed her small 
white hand no less readily and kindly in the large 
black paw of the attendant, whose honest, affec- 
tionate face, ever brightening; at her approach, 
she remembered as long ago as she could re- 
member anything. Nor was it possible to doubt 
the sincerity of the delight with which Tom 
welcomed the return of his young mistress, and 
the heir of that family of whose hereditary 
character he was as proud as if he had belonged 
to it in quite another sense. So certainly with- 
in hearing of an English servant, the cousins 
would hardly have conversed quite so freely 
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and frankly as they did when, a few miles from 
Stanton, Minna first recognised the scenery 
with which she was already familiar, the road 
she had once or twice traversed before. 

r I know where we are now ! Clarence, you 
remember that group of pines? Of course, 
though, you have been over the whole of this 
road before ; but I have not. What makes you 
so silent? I hope— are you beginning to doubt 
whether you have done right, whether you 
ought to have spoilt me so ?' 

'Not at all/ he answered, arousing himself 
from what had been reflection rather than 
reverie. ' As I said — what else could my 
guardianship mean ?' 

' Don't say that, please. But I am not sure 
— perhaps I ought not to have told you I wished 
it ; but I was so unhappy there/ 

( My dear cousin, you could not do wrong in 
obeying the guardian to whom your father 
thought fit to trust you.' 

'If it were obedience — but Papa knew you 
would spoil me,' she said, thoughtfully. ' I 
wonder what Mamma would have thought — 
they did not always think quite alike.' 

' Do you doubt whether my aunt would have 
trusted me?' he asked, half amused, half touched, 
and perhaps a little hurt. ' Minna, her last words 
to me, or very nearly her last — and she made 
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me walk with her into Lexington on purpose, 
do you remember? — commended you to my care, 
as if she thought you might have need of it.' 

It was natural that the reference should affect 
her, to whom her mothers memory was so dear, 
in whose thought and feeling Clarence was so 
closely associated with the recollections of that 
deepest, closest, only other strong affection of 
her life ; thoroughly in keeping with the frank- 
ness and simplicity of her nature, and the fra- 
ternal character of their intimacy that her answer 
should be conveyed by the spontaneous touch, 
the slight, half shy, half coaxing pressure of her 
little hand. But there was more than the mere 
effect of association, the mere reawakening of 
fond and painful memories, in the grave, almost 
awe-struck expression of the child's face. A 
minute or two elapsed before she could command 
her voice, and even then she spoke in a low and 
almost faltering whisper. 

* That is strange — no, not strange ; it was so 
like her. She thought — she was so tender, so 
fond of me. But, Clarence, I was alone with 
her at the very last. Papa did not know how 
near it was, nor I ; and — she had been silent, 
half asleep for some time; then suddenly she 
spoke, quite distinctly, clearly, more strongly 
than she had done for a day or two. I thought 
at first she was speaking to me, but it was not 
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jso. I suppose it was what they call wandering ' r 
for she said, "Bemember, Clarence" — and she 
put out her hand, and laid it on my arm as I 
leaned on the bed ; but she did not know it was 
mine — " remember your promise, your oath* 
God so deal with you — " And then she stopped. 
She looked at me, and knew me again, but she 
never spoke afterwards/ 

Looking earnestly into his face, Minna saw it 
reflect in full the awe with which she herself 
had related an incident so naturally impressed 
on her memory, so startling to the native 
superstition of early girlhood. She had not 
known, had not guessed, what occurred at once 
to her companion — that the words uttered, the 
appeal addressed to him half consciously by the 
spirit about to part, and oppressed with anxiety 
for the fate of the child left behind, repeated 
the very expression he had actually used in 
that last interview. Evidently the pledge had 
sunk deep into the mind of her to whom it was- 
given, and thus recalled by her, thus communi- 
cated to him, it assumed even in his own eyes a 
new solemnity. 

* It was only natural/ he said, after a short 
pause ; * those were, 1 think, the very words of 
my answer. Well,' — seeking at once to shake 
off the painful oppression which the recollection 
thus invoked exercised over his own spirit, and 
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to cheer her and tarn her thoughts without 
seeming to shrink from or trifle with memories 
so sacred to her, — * you see, both alike would 
have trusted you to me, and trusted me to spoil 
you, as you say." 

€ Still/ she answered, after another pause, * I 
don't know — I am not sure that I was not wrong, 
when I knew Mrs. Lawrence did not want me 
to leave school. If it had been your own doing, 
of course — but ' 

' But it was my own doing, Minna. I had 
made up my mind you should not stay there/ 

* Because I told you I was not happy. And, 
Clarence, don't talk as if you meant or could 
mean to let me take my own way because you 
are my guardian. That is not even so kind as 
it seems, as you mean it. If I know I am really 
obeying, I am— I shall feel safe and in the right. 
But if it is only taking my own way because 
you cannot bear to vex me, then I should never 
feel confident, never be certain that I was right. 
You do not mean that, I know ; you would not 
let me do what you thought wrong or foolish ; 
only, it is not best to talk as if you would/ 

She was so evidently in earnest that what 
would have been a laugh was moderated into a 
half perceptible smile as he replied : 

6 1 can tell you, Minna, if I think your wishes, 
wrong or foolish ; and if you will never take 
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offence, I might safely promise to do so. It is 
not very likely you will give me occasion ; 
but as to not letting you, that you know is 
nonsense.' 

• It ought not to be,' she replied, very seri- 
ously, 'and I know it will not be. But one 
thing, Clarence, I don't think it can be wrong 
to ask ; I can hardly think so, because she 
always did. If I am wrong, disobedient, or wil- 
ful, or petulant, you will tell me, you will show 
me why — and you will believe I don't mean to 
do it again V 

At the first moment the evidentlv childish 
tone and nature of the plea simply amused him, 
suggesting that Minna understood his guar- 
dianship in a much more serious and immedi- 
ate sense than it could possibly bear in practice, 
and at least thought it possible that his au- 
thority might be somewhat harshly enforced. 
Another instant's reflection assured him that 
any such apprehension must have some ground 
in experiences very different from those of her 
earlier childhood — inspired a misgiving not the 
less painful that it was wholly indefinite. He 
would not ask questions she might not like to 
answer; he must know whether his uneasiness 
were founded in truth. 

' I have promised to give you as much good 
advice as you will bear,' he said, with a rather 
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forced smile. ' You know that I can do no 
more/ 

' No more V she repeated, in evident surprise. 
* Then, Clarence, you mean — you are going to 
leave me really in — under some one else's 
control.' 

There was enough of alarm and distress in 
her tone to confirm that distrust of her step- 
mother's actual treatment of the sensitive 
orphan which her previous appeal had excited. 

' Never mind anyone else,' he said ; ' you are 
my charge now.' 

' But/ she went on, ' you don't think, you 
would not say Mamma ever spoilt me? But 
then, though I was such a child, she always 
told me where I had been wrong, and she took 
for granted that I was sorry and should not do 
it again while I remembered. Clarence, was I 
so very naughty with her? Would you think 
that — that I should not be careful or obedient 
unless — I had something — something more to 
fear V 

Clarence had elicited at last quite as much as 
he cared to hear. Nothing would be gained by 
entering into details which it might be painful 
to her to recal, and which were not necessary 
to put him on his guard and ensure her against 
the very shadow of harshness in the future. 

* Of course,' he said, after a few minutes' re- 
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flection, daring which Minna had remained 
silent, doubtful whether she had not carried her 
claim for indulgence too far, or whether she 
had erred in implying, no matter with how 
much reserve of expression, her sense of un- 
kindness endured at the hands of her father's 
wife, and at least permitted by her father him- 
self — * of course the easiest thing for me, and I 
think the best for you, is to replace you in your 
old home, and with the only person who, for 
the present, can share it with you. But, after 
all, you rather than she are its natural mistress ; 
and remember, Minna, whenever you tell me 
that you are not happy there, I can and will 
find you another. And, besides, Mrs. Lawrence 
may — if she does not know that yet, she will 
know it very soon ; and I think she will under- 
stand that it is not her interest to quarrel with 
me, and that to make you unhappy is to make 
me unforgiving.' 

'Bat, Clarence, I did not say I do not know 
that she was ever unkind ; only I thought per- 
haps she need not be quite so — so strict again.' 

'I understand, Minna. I think she will find 
good reason to make things pleasant. If she 
does not — well, she will find them very un- 
pleasant indeed for herself.' 

' I don't like that/ Minna answered, and at 
the moment they caught a glimpse, in the level 
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light of the setting sun, of the roof of the home 
they were approaching, still some two or three 
miles distant, and some hundred feet below 
them. 'Even if she were really, purposely un- 
kind, you don't think I should wish you to 
revenge mo V 

'I don't think you would wish it; I know 
what I should do. Mrs. Lawrence knows, or will 
know, it as well as I, and she will take care to 
give me no cause. And, mind, I shall not ask 
you why or what you have to complain of, if 
you tell me you are not happy. Tell me so 
when we meet, write it to me when I am away 
— that, and that only, if you choose, and I 
promise to release you at once.' 

Few more words passed between the cousins. 
Both were deeply affected in thus approaching 
together the home from which, as from each 
other, they had been so long separated, and 
' which could never be again to either what it 
had been while one almost equally dear to both 
had been its mistress ; to both silence was the 
most natural expression even of their mutual 
sympathy. Driven up to the further end of the 
verandah, on the very spot where, three years 
before, he had lifted his present companion to 
her saddle for the last of so many pleasant 
rides, Clarence sprang from the carriage and 
handed her to the ground. Then leading her 
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into the house through the open door, and 
pausing only formally to salute the lady, a 
stranger to him, who came forward to meet 
them, he returned for a moment to give some 
instructions with regard to the luggage that 
encumbered the carriage and was somewhat 
beyond the single-handed management of old 
Tom. He did not, therefore, see the first greet- 
ing between the orphan child and her father's 
widow, nor did he hear the whole of the first 
sentences spoken by the latter. 

' I thought, Minna, my wish, my desire had 
been expressed distinctly enough, and I am 
surprised that you should have dared to disre- 
gard it. We will settle that matter presently. 
Now, I will beg you to go to your room ; I 
cannot say I wish to see any more of you this 
evening.' 

She had spoken somewhat more loudly than 
was her wont, in that cold, hard anger which 
Minna dreaded more than any outburst of pas- 
sion. She had not intended that her words 
should fall into other ears than those of the 
yoyng girl they were meant partly to punish 
and partly to overawe ; and she felt almost as 
much dismay as she had caused when, lifting 
her eyes from the countenance of the fright- 
ened, disconcerted school-girl, she saw that 
Clarence Derval stood in the doorway, but two 
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or three paces behind his cousin, and must have 
heard at least the last, and perhaps the most 
offensive, part of her speech. He stepped for- 
ward, paused beside Minna, and had drawn her 
trembling hand within his arm before he spoke. 
' Mrs. Lawrence, I must take upon myself the 
sole responsibility of my ward's conduct ;. and 
if our arrival has put you to inconvenience, you 
must lay the blame on me and me alone. 
Neither my cousin nor her schoolmistress had 
any choice but to comply with her guardian's 
direction.' 

* I should have thought, Mr. Derval, if you 
chose to assert your authority so promptly and 
so peremptorily, you would at any rate have 
enquired of her father's wife whether your ward 
was still to consider this her home.' 

After a moment's consideration, Clarence 
chose deliberately to misunderstand her. 

'I hope,' he said, in the tone of one who 
anxiously urges a proffered kindness, 'that 
neither you nor my cousin will feel less at home 
here because you are now simply my father's 
guests. I could not bear that his niece and my 
ward should have any other home; and hers 
must be yours for the present.' 

The sentence told, as>it was meant to tell, 
upon a woman whose practical regard for her 
own interests had taught her a somewhat more 
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familiar acquaintance with the ordinary every- 
day aspects of law and business than most 
women possess. In the tone, face, and manner 
of the young diplomatist she read at once the 
temper and the decision of a man of the world, 
of one who had already learned to deal with 
men, and men accustomed to command their 
fellows ; one over whom a woman's arts might 
prevail, but against whose firmness a woman's 
petulance, a woman's rebellion, would be shat- 
tered as impotently as the waves upon a rock. 
She took her part at once. It was better to 
submit promptly and willingly than to resist or 
to sulk now, and have to choose somewhat later 
between a humiliation which would of course 
bear compound interest from this moment, and 
whatever practical punishment Clarence's posi- 
tion, as his father's agent, might enable him to 
inflict — a punishment that might, as she now 
distinctly understood, be little short of ruin. 

'I have done you injustice then, my dear,' 
she said, turning to Minna and changing her 
tone as completely as at the moment her 
temper would allow. * Naturally, I thought it 
more likely that you had been impatient of 
school, than that Mr. Derval had taken the 
personal charge of a young lady so decisively 
into his own hands.' 

As she spoke the last words she opened the 
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door of the drawing-room, somewhat small, but 
pleasantly furnished and cheerfully lighted ; 
and, taking Minna's hand, invited Clarence to 
follow by a gesture dignified as well as polite, 
a gesture carefully in keeping with the tone of 
her last words. In venturing the sarcasm she 
had accurately, though on the spur of the 
moment, calculated its effect and its possible 
consequences. She knew that he could not 
immediately and angrily resent what, neverthe- 
less, could hardly fail to sting. Nor was the 
affront of a nature to be remembered and de- 
liberately repaid at his future convenience. 
Where he chose to assert his authority she 
could and would give way. In the meantime, 
she could quietly and securely ^avenge herself 
by sharpening his own consciousness that he 
had in appearance, if not in fact, strained a 
power that would hardly bear straining. 

With the malice natural to a mortified wo- 
man, Mrs. Lawrence resolved to make him feel 
in how absurd a light feminine ill-nature could 
present his action and attitude ; make him see 
that Minna's step-mother could, if sHe chose, 
repay by rendering it supremely absurd the 
step that had so completely set her at nought. 
She was, however, somewhat disappointed when, 
as he took his seat near his cousin, he quietly 
answered : — 
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'I presume, Mrs. Lawrence, your husband 
intended that Minna's wishes and fancies should 
be indulged to the full, as no guardian of her 
own sex could be expected to indulge them. 
Had he wished that she should be rebuked or 
controlled, there could have been no question 
where his choice would have fallen.' 

She was more than requited by the tone that 
gave to the last words, harmless as they were, 
the sting of innuendo* Minna understood only 
what was actually said; her step-mother felt 
the inference : * He knew better than to trust 
her to your tender mercies.' But with a man 
who would and could retort so sharply, and yet 
in terms so absolutely unexceptionable, upon 
the spur of the, moment, it was not advis- 
able to bandy sarcasm ; and Mrs. Lawrence laid 
that fact to heart for her future guidance. Im- 
mediately after supper, Clarence rose, and, tak- 
ing Minna's hand, bade her an affectionate good- 
night; then turning to her step-mother: 

* I must ask you to see me as early to-morrow 
as may be convenient. I must stay no longer 
now, or I may find myself shut out of my hotel.' 
< You will not go to the hotel, surely, Mr. 
Derval ? After you had reminded us that we 
are your father's guests, I thought it needless 
to invite you to take up your abode in his house.' 
'Hardly,' Clarence answered, with perfect 
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equally resolved that Mrs. Lawrence should, 
and that Minna should not, appreciate their 
dependence upon his own pleasure. 

' I hardly see,' Mrs. Lawrence said, after a 
few moments' hesitation, *how you can keep 
the truth from your cousin. She will ask, and 
surely she must be told, in what position her 
father has left her V 

' I hardly think so, Mrs. Lawrence. Left to 
my charge, remaining in the only home she 
has ever known, she will recognise no change, 
and ask no questions for the present/ 

*I understand,' Mrs. Lawrence said, once 
more in a somewhat sarcastic tone, ' that you 
have no mind to divest yourself of your personal 
guardianship V 
6 Certainly not.' 

' And yet,' she said, mischievously, ' wjll it 
not be a little awkward! You can take the 
direction of her education, of course, if it suits 
you; but will you not find it rather trouble- 
some to charge yourself with the control and 
discipline even of such a child as Minna?' 

* There is a legal maxim/ he answered, 
smiling, "'that what I do by another, I do 
myself." I hope to find no serious difficulty 
in arranging for the vicarious performance of 
my duties. And,' he added, still smiling, but 
in a somewhat different tone, 'as to control, 
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Minna must simply dispense -with any that 
could not be exercised in my name.' 

4 1 half like that woman, after all,' said Clar- 
ence to himself, as he threw open his window, 
and lighted a cigar. * It is convenient to have 
to deal with one who understands so readily 
what it would be awkward to say. I could 
hardly have told her that she is in effect to be 
Minna's governess, and carry out my wishes and 
ideas — it sounds too absurd ; but that is what 
she does comprehend, and what, I think, she 
will find it advisable to do.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PALMETTO STATE. 

Clarence to Colonel Derval. 

1 Dervalstown, S. C. 18 — . 

< My dear Father, 

' I hope I have now settled everything, 
at least in principle, and put all the details in 
a way to be formally settled as soon as the 
lawyers can complete the necessary documents. 
Mr. Marshall has acted for Mrs. and Miss Law- 
rence. No lawyer in the South bears a higher 
character ; and he makes out that, over and 
above all the assets, which are treated as 
yours, Mr. Lawrence owed you 18,678 dollars. 
I instructed Mr. Mosby to accept this on your 
behalf, though he claimed some 5,000 dollars 
more. After all, sir, the difference matters 
nothing, as I need not tell you that we shall 
never recover a cent. Mr. Lawrence has left 
nothing. And, if he had, you would not press 
such a claim against his widow and child. Mrs. 
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Lawrence has, on Mr. Marshall's advice, admit- 
ted the correctness of his account, and formally 
renounced all claim on the assets. On the 
whole, I think she has behaved very well. Her 
husband's strange will placed me in a position 
that, but for her good sense and Mr. Marshall's 
high authorit}% might have been exceedingly 
awkward. After realizing all assets other than 
the estates, the furniture, and the negroes, I 
find a debit balance which, allowing for this 
year's crop, will a little exceed the amount of 
Mr. Lawrence's deficit as settled by Mr. Mar- 
shall. In dealing with this, my dear father, 
and on this point alone, I have ventured to 
diverge altogether from your instructions. I 
know you are fully as anxious as myself to 
avoid the necessity of selling any of the slaves, 
and that it would have been exceedingly pain- 
ful to you to adopt the other alternative you 
suggested, the mortgage of the whole or part of 
the Virginian estate. As the amount falls some- 
what short of that which has accumulated out 
of the income you made over to me on my 
twenty-first birthday, an income which, living 
en gargon, I could not possibly spend, I hope 
that, as yours was a free gift, you will consent 
to accept mine in the same sense. But, if you 
insist upon making it a charge on the estate, 
then I would ask you to let it be a charge, not 
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in my favour, bat in that of my cousin. She 
knows as yet nothing of the position in which 
she has been left. If yon consent to this 
arrangement, she might very possibly never 
understand it ; and even a gift from you she 
might accept without scruple. I would also 
ask your permission to leave her and her step- 
mother, for the present at least, in occupation of 
the house at Lexington. That course alone will 
prevent Minna from asking awkward questions. 
* I can assure you, you are not forgotten here. 
I think you would be almost as much gratified 
as I was to find how warmly you are remem- 
bered in every quarter ; from the Governor of 
the State down to the old servants on the 
plantation. I received an invitation from the 
former even before I landed at Charleston, 
and spent a couple of days very pleasantly at 
his house in the environs of Columbia. He was 
very anxious to learn your views on the sub- 
jects on which I was naturally most anxious 
not to commit you. The current of opinion 
and feeling runs very high, and grows more 
dangerous, I think, every day. The Northern 
newspapers,' the speeches of Republican mem- 
bers of Congress are full of what it is an eu- 
phemism to call invective : — of such abuse of the 
South collectively, and of individual Southern 
statesmen, of slavery and slave-owners, that no 
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one could suppose them to be writing and 
speaking of fellow-citizens and equal confeder- 
ates. If I have heard one, I have heard fifty 
gentlemen here talk of secession or civil war as 
a mere question of time ; and I assure you, sir, 
not only " hot-headed youngsters " like myself. 
At the Governor's table I met several of the 
foremost gentlemen both of this and the neigh- 
bouring States, among them S. of Georgia ; 
and he was the only speaker who earnestly 
insisted not only that the Union should, but 
that it can be, maintained ; that this Northern 
vituperation means nothing, that Yankees have 
lost that sense of verbal decency which is an 
instinct where the duel teaches men to measure 
and mean what they say, and are incapable of 
understanding the effect on us of that which 
has become their current political language. 

'"If so," B observed, "they might be 

better for a few personal lessons." 

' But, so far as I can judge, thp tension of 
feeling is incompatible with permanent peace. 
We are living in a powder magazine, and any 
ass's hoof may strike a spark that will blow 
the Union to atoms. If the Yankees mean a 
quarter of what they say, they ought to mean 
fighting. 

' Hereabouts of course your name, merely for 
the name's sake, is popular; but I confess 1 
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had no adequate idea what weight attaches to 
it. Scores of our neighbours of every class 
have come to call or contrived to meet me, and 
have greeted me as the heir of Lochiel or Clan- 
Ronald might have been received in his native 
glens a century and a half ago. A few of the 
elder folk on the plantation overwhelmed me 
with enquiries about you and recollections of 
my own infancy. You do not know Helen — 
Miss Helen, the negroes call her — the house- 
keeper here? She is a quadroon, fairer than 
most of that class, and by far the most refined, 
the most intelligent, and best educated I have 
ever mqt. She is careful not to affect a dress 
unsuited to her . station, yet even her dress 
is ladylike ; and in all else she looks much more 
like a lady than a servant. She must have 
been at some period, and for a considerable 
time, used to the company and the speech of 
educated people ; and something in her manner 
and in her look, watchful, nervous as well as 
melancholy, suggests the existence at some 
point of her life of a story certainly impressive, 
probably tragical — a story she never can forget 
for a moment. 

4 The overseer, who has been here some three 
years, appointed by Mr. Lawrence, I do not 
much like. He seems to attend strictly enough 
to his business, and I have no right to suppose 
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that be drinks ; but tbere is that look about 
him which you seldom see except in the face of 
a man who is addicted to drink or something 
worse. I fear I shall have little society here ; 
but even on a desert island I could not make a 
companion of him. Helen bas a daughter — a 
child, I understand, as she seems not yet to 
have been trained to any kind of service ; but I 
have not seen her. 

' 1 propose to stay here for the autumn and 
winter at least, as there is a good deal to learn, 
and something, I am afraid, to amend. In any 
case, this must of course be my residence. Our 
smaller Virginian estate is easier to manage and 
in far better order, and Mr. Phillips, your 
nominee, seems as capable as he is loyal. More- 
over, as I wish it to be Minna's home, it can 
hardly be mine. For the present I am too 
busy to feel lonely. The messenger who is to 
take this to the post-office has many other 
commissions, and I must detain him no longer. 

' Your affectionate son, 

«e.D/ 

« 

Clarence had been out on the plantation 
since sunrise. In justice both to the overseer 
and to the hundreds of slaves under his control, 
he chose to investigate closely the actual state 
and discipline of the latter. He was not dis- 
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posed to tolerate wanton or needless severity 
any more than indiscipline or excessive idle- 
ness, but knew better than to expect from 
negro slaves the steady, hard, honest work of 
English freemen. That they would loiter, 
would scamp their tasks, would do as little as 
they dared was matter of course; that they 
must be made to give that fair day's work 
which might represent perhaps half a Dorset- 
shire peasant's labour, was with him, as with 
most Southern planters, a matter of principle. 
Comparatively new to the situation, he was the 
more sensitive to the tremendous responsibility 
attaching to power so absolute now actually 
wielded by his own hand for the*"first time. 

Colonel Derval was one of the wealthiest 
planters of the South. The estate of which 
Clarence had taken charge was among the very 
largest in the Carolinas ; nearly a thousand 
slaves, men, women, and children, depended for 
everything that made life endurable upon the 
conduct of father and son or their agents in 
Virgirifa and on the Santee. Of these four 
fifths belonged to the Carolinian estate, an 
estate divided into several distinct plantations 
which altogether occupied something less than 
a third of the extensive territory that had been 
held by the present family since the first settle- 
ment . of the colony. No overseer of course 
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would wish that the harsher incidents of plan- 
tation discipline should be needlessly obtruded 
on the master, none but would naturally wish 
to seem to maintain order and secure the per- 
formance of a due quantity of work with the 
least possible severity. Clarence Derval took 
care, therefore, to ride over the several planta- 
tions, to visit the rice-fields, the cotton-fields, the 
broad acreage covered with tobacco-plants at a 
time when he would hardly be expected. He 
had seen, however, nothing that confirmed his 
misgivings, had been displeased rather by the 
contrast which negro listlessness presented to 
English energy than by any evidence of the 
means taken to"overcome it. 

After a two hours' ride he re-entered the 
apartments which, out of all that extensive, 
rambling mansion, he had chosen for his own ; 
a little ante-room parting a good-sized study 
from a boudoir or small drawing-room, all 
opening on the broad, shady verandah that, 
facing northward, caught at either end the 
softer rays of the morning and evening sun. 
His bed-room was on the inner side of the pas- 
sage connecting this wing with the rest of the 
building. The table was laid for breakfast, 
with a variety of substantial luxuries hardly at- 
tainable in England, and with almost as much 
neatness, but with little of English ornament 
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and parade. Even when regularly kept np by 
resident owners, the establishment was much 
less pretentions than would have satisfied an 
English family of far more moderate means ; 
now it was modest indeed, the household con- 
sisted only of four or five hereditary servants 
and their children. 

On the mantel-piece, between two little sta- 
tuettes taken from her own room, and given as 
a simple keepsake by Minna at their last part- 
ing, was her own portrait, taken nominally at 
his father's request some twelve months before 
by one of the foremost New York artists in 
that line ; a miniature endeared to him by all 
the associations of his Virginian home and all 
the dearest memories of the past. He looked 
at it — he seldom entered the room after a pro- 
longed excursion without instinctively glancing 
at it — and passed on to his bed-room to make 
the somewhat elaborate toilet which in that 
climate is matter of comfort after a briefer 
excursion. Returning to the study, he rang, 
and then observed that Sam, his young groom, 
who had accompanied him from Lexington, was 
waiting at the door of the ante-room. 

4 What is it, Sam V 

'Brought in your whip, massa. And you 
told me to take a letter somewar.' 

1 Ah, yes, I did. But I have not written it 
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yet; and I r m too hungry. You must come 
back in an hour's time.' 

Meanwhile, the breakfast was brought in — 
fragrant coffee, freshly-laid eggs supplied by 
one privileged servant, fish caught by another, 
game trapped or shot by a third, with such fruit 
as a somewhat neglected garden in that climate 
could furnish, and such abundance and variety 
of bread and cakes as characterize American, 
and especially negro, cookery. His meal over, 
Clarence rose to take a cigar from a drawer 
beside the hearth, and in so doing observed 
at once, to his no small surprise and vexation, 
that the miniature was missing. Before 
ringing, as was his first impulse, to call to 
account the servant who was last in the room, 
knowing how little truth he was likely to hear 
from slaves, he reflected for a moment on the 
evidence furnished by his own memory. 

c It was here when I came in. It cannot have 
been removed since I sat down to breakfast. It 
was taken, then, whilst I was dressing, and was 
gone of course when I came back, though I did 
not miss it.' 

* Nina/ to the servant who answered the bell, 
' have you had an accident here ? Tell me the 
truth, and you have nothing to fear.' 

The girl was so utterly frightened that Clar- 
ence, who stood with his back to the place of 
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the missing object, in order not to indicate the 
purport of his question, could not judge whe- 
ther she were conscious of guilt, or simply con- 
fused and terrified by a question she could not 
answer. Her dark, mulatto features hardly 
allowed of sudden perceptible change of colour, 
and, after all, such a change might have been 
capable of either interpretation. But, if the 
girl were guilty, her instant bewildered look 
around the room did infinite credit to her 
powers of acting. 

'Have you broken or taken away anything 
in this room this morning ? Tell me the truth, 
and you shall not be punished or scolded ; but 
don't dare to tell me a lie.' 

* I broke de plate, massa, last night ; but you 
saw dat.' 

'Don't equivocate. I asked you what you 
have done this morning/ 

' Quiber ? massa. Neber saw one in dis 
house, nor anywhar else, 'cept once, when de 
young ladies at Massa Wade's war out wid de 
bows and arrows. And Kate ain't been here 
dis morning. What should she do in dis 
room V 

f For the last time, Nina, have you broken or 
taken anything out of this room this morning V 

' Don't want to lie, massa, 'deed I don't. But 
I don't remember notinV 
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' Not this V said Clarence, moving aside and 
pointing to the vacant spot. 

* Dat, massa ? Dere noting dere. Why, dat 
whar de little pictur war.' 

* Well, where is the little picture, as you call 
it, now?' 

4 Law, massa, how can I tell ? Sure, warn't 
it dere dis mornin' — yes, when I dusted de 
.ehimbley ; 'most sure it war.' 

Clarence was tolerably convinced by this 
time that the girl was telling the truth. There 
was no reason why she, any more than any one 
else, should have entered the room after she 
had laid the table for breakfast, and before she 
brought the breakfast itself at his summons. 

* If you know/ he said, ' you had better bring 
it back at once. If not, take the breakfast 
away, and send Helen here.' 

Slightly fairer in complexion, scarcely less 
thoroughly European in form and features than 
himself, the housekeeper's appearance and car- 
riage had impressed Clarence even more than he 
had owned to his father. In youth she must have 
been strikingly beautiful. Even now, about the 
middle of her fourth decennium, despite a worn 
and saddened countenance, she was still a grace- 
ful and a handsome woman ; still seemed, as he 
had said, if not a lady, one who must have lived 
much and somewhat familiarly with ladies or 

M2 
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gentlemen. She had the insensible peculiarities 
that belong to refinement and education; re- 
sembled in almost all respects, except the com- 
plexion and the crisp, wavy, rather than curling 
hair, the race of her master, not that to which 
by law and position she belonged. 

' You can tell me nothing, Helen V Clarence 
said, unconsciously changing his tone, and ad- 
dressing her with the respect and consideration 
an English gentleman thinks due to the sex 
and position of a long-trusted, confidential 
servant. ' You have no idea where it is, or 
what has become of it, of course. But, in 
the first place, can you tell me who has been 
here, or can have been here, since I came 
in ? And next, if we cannot find it otherwise, 
you must have the house, and every drawer 
and box in it, thoroughly searched. I suspect it 
has either been taken in curiosity, or, more 
probably, broken and hidden out of fear.' 

' 1 don't know, sir, that any one has been here 
except Nina.' 

' But it was here when I came in, and the 
breakfast was then laid. Did Nina come here 
after my return, and before I rang for coffee V 

' No, sir, that I know she did not.' 

' Then Nina has nothing to do with it. Ah t 
1 remember who was here. Well, make all 
the enquiries you can. Meantime, I hope I 
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have a clue. Tell them to send Sam here.' 

But Sam was questioned in vain. He stuck 
to two statements : — that he had never entered 
the room at all, and that he had seen ' some 
gal ' leave it as he approached the outer door 
of the ante-room. About to dismiss him with 
an angry threat, disbelieving, but utterly un- 
able to convict him, Clarence suddenly caught 
sight of a negro urchin of some twelve years 
old lying half hidden in the verandah outside 
the window of the study, which had all the 
time remained open. 

* How long has that scamp been about ? 
Come here, you monkey ; what are you there 
for?' 

The sharp tone, or more probably the address 
of a stranger — for, not belonging to the house, 
the boy had hardly seen his master yet — con- 
founded a creature more ignorant than the most 
neglected English child, but livelier in temper, 
and, within his own limited experience, a more 
cunning and much more mischievous animal, 
with more of the monkey about him than an 
ordinary European urchin of any class, from the 
Parisian gamin to the Dorsetshire crow-boy. 
He stood staring at Clarence, too frightened or 
too bewildered even to blubber. 

- What are you doing there ? What brought 
you there?' 
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Still no answer ; probably even these simple 
words were hardly familiar to the urchin's 
limited vocabulary. Clarence was almost as 
much puzzled by this ignorance, real or affected, 
as the imp by his master's questions. 

« Wanted to see massa,' he uttered at last, 
with a comical mixture of sullenness and 
simplicity. 

« What for V 

' Hoped massa'd gib me someting.' 

* Or meant to steal something,' Clarence said, 
and the boy's expression showed at once that 
he had hit the truth. ' Now, what have you 
stolen V 

'Not'in', massa. Didn't hab no time; she 
took it all away while massa was dere.' 

'Him wanted to steal sugar, massa,' inter- 
posed the groom, with a recollection of his own 
childhood so obvious that, in the midst of his 
vexation, Clarence could not help laughing. 

'Look here, you monkey' — pointing to the 
chimney-piece — * what was here V 

e White piccaninny, massa.' 

' What have you done with white piccaninny I 

' Him dere, massa,' said the boy, pointing to 
the two tiny statuettes. 

i I can't,' Clarence thought, * thrash even this 
imp, much less Sam, without some sort of proof. 
Now' — turning suddenly upon the boy, and 
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grasping his naked arms — *have you got it 
about you V 

The brat's clothes were so few and scanty 
that this question was easily settled in the 
negative. A similar, somewhat more elaborate 
inspection proved that, if Sam were the cul- 
prit, he had already disposed of the missing 
object. 

' This will never end,' exclaimed Clarence. 
4 Call Mr. Taylor ' (the overseer). « No '—to the 
child — 'you don't stir till he comes.' For at 
the name of one much more dreaded than the 
master himself the urchin showed an instant 
desire to escape from the scene. A brief ex- 
planation of the few facts known to Clarence, 
elicited from the overseer no better suggestion 
than a proposal to extort confession by inflict- 
ing punishment on suspicion, which was of 
course peremptorily rejected. 

4 That might get us a confession, no doubt, 
but not the truth. No, you will punish the 
culprit when we have found him ; but we must 
find him first. And if he will confess ' — look- 
ing at Sam — * and restore the picture, even now 
he shall go scot-free.' 

'Had you not better call in all the house 
servants, Mr. Derval ?' said the overseer. ' Tell 
them also that you will pardon the offender, if 
the picture is restored at once ; and you might 
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as well offer a dollar for its recovery, and 
another for proof who took it/ 

Clarence rang, and the bell was answered by 
the housekeeper in person. The overseer ob- 
served what was not so evident to Clarence, 

* 

who scarcely glanced at her as he gave his 
order, that Helen's face was troubled, that she 
avoided to look either at him or at her master 
as she received the instruction to summon every 
member of the household at once. The young 
planter walked up and down impatiently, 
switching his legs with his whip on which he 
had half unconsciously laid his hand, and as the 
servants entered the room flung it on the table 
before him ; certainly with no thought of using 
it, but perhaps with some idea of giving force 
to his warning. The two or three men and 
twice as many women and girls who formed 
the domestic establishment were gathered in 
the study. The overseer's eye, however, missed 
one with whose appearance Clarence was not 
familiar. 

' Where is Rose, Helen V he said, sharply. 
* Mr. Derval desired you to call them all.' 

Helen dared not remonstrate or object, afraid 
perhaps to call her master's attention to the fact 
that her daughter had not yet found her place 
among the household servants, and in a couple 
of minutes Nina led a young girl into the room* 
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Clarence glanced at her for a moment with 
such interest as he might naturally feel in one 
who seemed to have been purposely kept out of 
his way. All that he observed, however, was a 
complexion yet fairer than her mother's, and a 
dress almost absurdly childish. 

6 The miniature that was here,' he said, ad- 
dressing the assemblage, 'has been taken 
from this room in the few minutes after I came 
in and before I sat down to breakfast. Now, 
have you taken it, Sam? I will forgive the 
offender, if it is returned at once ; if not, I shall 
leave him to Mr. Taylor's charge when it is 
found, as it will be. Helen, I need not ask you. 
Have you taken it V to one, ' or you, or you ? 
And you, child, you know nothing of it? Well, 
I can only add, I will give a dollar for the 
return of the picture and another to any one 
who will help me to find out who has taken it ; 
and whoever has stolen it and lied about it now 
must take the consequences. You may go. Mr. 
Taylor, search Sam's loft and the stable — well, 
I daresay I shall learn the truth this evening.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



HOME RULE. 



HE had not to wait so long. The large 
cheroot, which usually occupied nearly an 
hour, waned faster for once under the influ- 
ence of a breath quickened by irritated temper ; 
but it was not finished when a shadow came 
between the smoker and the sunlight as he sat 
under the verandah, and, looking up, he saw 
Nina once more fcefore him. 

'Massa, you won't let dem punish me for 
telling you? You won't tell dem who told?' 

' Not unless you did it yourself. You know 
what I promised, and I keep my promises.' 

* No, massa, I didn't take it ; I know who did. 
But, massa, you won't tell dafc I told you?' 

' Don't be a fool, Nina ; no one can punish a 
servant in my house without my leave, much less 
punish her for answering a question of mine.' 

4 It's allers easy, massa, to put a poor nigger 
girl in de wrong, and, if Miss Helen knows I 
told you, she'll nebber forgib me.' 
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' Miss Helen ? Nonsense ! She would never 
have done such a thing ; and, if she had, she 
would have had the sense to tell me.' 

' No, not Miss Helen, Of course Miss Helen'd 
know better, but ' 

* Well/ Clarence said, impatiently, ' out with 
it. I promise you you shall not suffer in any 
way for telling the truth ; only tell me no more 
lies — I've heard enough to-day/ 

* Miss Helen's Kose, massa ; she's as fond of 
peeping and peeking about as any plantation 
nigger ob dem all; and she was in de study 
while you was in your room, and you bet, 
massa, she knows whar it is.' 

* Send her here,' Clarence said, sharply. ' Send 
her first, then ask Helen to come to me at 
once.' . 

He rose and paced the verandah impatiently 
for three or four minutes, and, when he entered 
the study, both Helen and Nina were already 
there. Beside them stood the young girl he 
had seen but hardly noticed before. 'A child/ 
he thought, scarcely observing the form and 
face, but noticing the plain short white dress 
and bare arms — probably maternal care had 
thought thus to keep her as long as possible 
unnoticed, at least by white men. She did not 
much resemble her mother either in complexion 
or in feature, and this was all that Clarence 
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noted at the moment. Her colour, her tremor, 
the tears in her eyes, all indicated the conscious 
culprit, and her master at least had not even a 
momentary doubt of her guilt. 

* What is her name V he said, turning to her 
mother, but not looking up, feeling as yet more 
for her than for the culprit. 

« ftose.' 

* Kose, you have the picture that stood here 
this morning. Give it to me at once, or tell me 
where it is/ 

The girl did not attempt denial, but stood 
silent, and evidently did not intend as yet to 
seal her fate by confession. Glancing at her 
for a moment, Clarence felt sure that she had 
the missing portrait in her power, if not in her 
actual possession ; but saw also that this was 
not a case for the summary measure applied to 
those previously suspected. Probably, however, 
the mere menace would suffice ; she would 
spare her mother and herself the indignity of 
an actual search. 

€ Then,' he said, after a moment's hesitation, 
* you leave me no choice. Helen, unless she will 
obey you, I must ask you to take her from the 
room, and see whether she has the miniature 
about her. If not, Rose, you will not be released 
till every corner of the house has been searched.' 

Rose carried her obstinacy so far that her 
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mother had taken her by the arm and led her 
half-way to the door before, probably feeling 
in that firm grasp and reading in the com- 
pressed lips and resolute eyes the imprudence of 
driving even Helen to extremities, she yielded 
to necessity. Wresting herself free with more 
violence than another would have dared to use, 
especially in the master's presence, she returned 
to the table, drew the little portrait from her 
bosom, and flung it angrily before him. The 
frame and glass were broken as if by a fall, the 
ivory tablet itself uninjured. She had flushed 
scarlet in the heat of shame and anger ; but the 
consternation visible in her mother's face chilled 
her passion with sudden self-recollection and 
downright terror. The girl's instant change of 
colour and attitude, the mother's evident dis- 
may and alarm, called a half smile to Clarence's 
lips. The quiet coolness of his tone a little re- 
assured Helen, while it awed her daughter's 
petulance more than the outburst of wrath that 
both had expected. 

* You have only yourself to blame, Rose. If 
you had spoken the truth when I asked you, 
you knew you had nothing to fear. Now that 
your falsehood has brought others into trouble, 
I am afraid it is too late for pardon.' 

The discipline of Southern households was 
not unlike that of strict, old-fashioned English 
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families ; and, while Nina felt a spiteful child's 
pleasure in the hope of witnessing a companion's 
punishment, Helen took for granted its cer- 
tainty, its necessity, and almost its justice. 
Nor in theory did Clarence differ from them. 
Born a slave-holder, and accepting slavery as 
thoroughly righteous, he had all his life accepted 
as right and fitting the coercion without which 
slavery could not have been maintained. Now, 
however, for the first time he held in his own 
hands the power he regarded as of right, but 
also of trust, divine. From the first disappear- 
ance of the miniature, he had acted on the ideas 
in which he had been educated, as men carry 
out such ideas ; unhesitatingly, in some sense 
mechanically, without realising in imagination 
the result of action that had been so completely 
matter of course. And even in speaking to 
Rose he had not considered what he intended, or 
in what sense his words would be taken. The 
women's look askance, though but for an in- 
stant, at the switch that lay beside the broken 
miniature, startled him into very unpleasant 
consciousness of the situation. No parent or 
teacher was ever more conscientiously assured 
that children should be whipped for lying; — 
or more devoutly wished that his own charges 
would either abstain from lying, or take care not 
to be found out. 
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It happened that, perplexed and annoyed, his 
look fell on Helen's face. Pitying her natural 
distress, which, however, he greatly exagger- 
ated, he snatched with a sense of relief at the 
one thing he clearly could and ought to do. 
Perhaps he understood as little what was pass- 
ing in her mind as she comprehended his feel- 
ing of the moment. It certainly did not occur 
to him that she would hardly have been sorry 
that her daughter should receive a sharp lesson, 
not so much for the trespass or the falsehood as 
for the intrusive curiosity which, in spite of 
warning and command, had brought her under 
her master's notice. As surely Helen gave him 
no credit either for respect to the feelings of a 
valued servant or for pity towards a passionate, 
frightened girl. She scarcely understood how 
completely he thought of the culprit not as a 
slave, but as a child ; still less, that even with a 
petulant child he could not deal in other's pres- 
ence. Neither Nina nor Helen understood what 
was meant when he waved his hand in an im- 
patient gesture of dismissal intended for them, 
and turned sharply to the window. 

He had forgotten the terms of his warning to 
the assembled household, but both the women 
remembered them. 

. Nina, having brought Rose up for judgment, 
considered herself in charge of the prisoner, 
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and, as Helen did not interfere, led her captive, 
silent and unresisting, from the room. Her 
malice was now thoroughly quelled by half 
selfish, half sympathising dismay. She would 
have felt no pity for a domestic lesson «?harp 
enough to teach the child her place, humble her 
to the level of her fellow-servants ; but punish- 
ment relegated to the overseer carried the sting 
of public and formal disgrace, as if a refractory 
schoolboy were brought up at Bow Street and 
flogged by the prison-warder — involved pains 
and indignities utterly disproportioned to such 
a fault, unfit for such a culprit. Helen, similar- 
ly interpreting her master's purpose, was at 
first stunned and appalled, then stung to frantic 
fear and impotent wrath. With a desperate 
effort, she so far controlled herself as to plead 
Kose's cause in temperate language, though 
both form and voice manifestly trembled with 
passionate indignation. 

* You are hard on her, Mr. Derval. She had 
been very naughty, she could not believe that 
you would not punish her severely for the mis- 
chief, and she was frightened into a lie. But 
remember, she is only a child — this is too cruel!' 

* I can make no distinction, Helen. Tou would 
not have pleaded for any one else in this way.' 

* She is a child/ the mother urged again, 
* and knew no better/ 
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* Then it is high time she were taught. In 
all well governed families, servants and children 
expect to be punished for lying ; and you must 
see, Helen, your child is the very last I can 
pardon for a fault known to all, that brought 
all into trouble/ 

' My child! — Perhaps so,' the slave answered, 
with a total change of voice and manner, a 
passionate fire in her eyes, an indignant ring in 
her tone that actually startled her master. * Of 
course — what I have been, what I have borne, 
is nothing, or less than nothing. But — have 
you no shame in degrading her fathers child?' 

She was, Clarence saw, violently and as he 
thought most unreasonably excited. What 
she expected, against what she was protesting, 
he never dreamed. 

4 If you had found her but,' he said, e or if I 
had guessed that she could be the culprit before 
the whole household knew of it, it would have 
been a different case. But now you know I can 
hardly help myself.' 

* You would send your sister to such a man, 
child or not?' Helen asked, in a tone of fierce 
contempt and bitter irony. 

'My sister 1' Clarence exclaimed, indignantly, 

springing to his feet in uncontrollable wrath 

and disgust. Coupling the word with Helen's 

previous hint, he understood her to imply, if 
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not directly to claim for her child a parentage 
he was prepared unhesitatingly to deny. i My 
sister ! Woman, that is a lie !' 

' You and yours may deny her, Mr. Derval,' 
Helen retorted, firmly, though somewhat quiet- 
ed and overawed by the stronger outburst of 
masculine anger ; * but it is your own flesh and 
blood, a girl of your own nearest kin, that you 
are sending to shame and torture.' 

'Call her back!' Clarence exclaimed, in a 
tone however that to her mother's ear promised 
no mitigation of Hose's supposed sentence, ignor- 
ing all but the pretension he meant at once to 
refute. He rang sharply and loudly. ' Helen, 
you know, and, thank God, I know, that is a 

lie!' 

The excitement produced by their double 
misunderstanding — his outburst of indignation 
and amazement, her passionate revolt against 
the outrageous severity she assumed to have 
been his purpose, left both for the moment almost 
breathless. Neither observed that the sum- 
mons could not possibly have been heard and 
answered, when the door was thrown open and 
Rose, escaped from the hold of the servant 
who followed her, hurried across the room, 
threw herself at her master's feet, and kneeling 
before him poured forth a half-articulate, 
incoherent prayer for mercy. 
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'Mr. Derval — master, don't — do have mercy 
— don't send me to that man! Indeed I am 
sorry ; I know I deserve it ; I know I tried to 
deceive you. I was so frightened — and now I 
have been insolent. Indeed I don't want not to 
be punished ; it is not that — but — . . . . Have you 
no pity for me ? I am a girl, a child — if I am 
a slave .... Punish me yourself — you are my 
master ; don't, oh don't send me to a man like 
that !' 

She spoke too fast, too eagerly for interrup- 
tion; and her clasped hands, her upturned eyes, 
passionately seconded her agonized entreaty. 
Clarence's mind, though strongly turned in an- 
other direction, could not but feel the force of her 
pleading. It conveyed a child's appeal to the 
paternal nature of his power, a child's willing 
submissiou to her master as to a parent, a child's 
indignant protest against the transfer of such 
authority. 

* Get up, child,' he said, gently, when Rose's 
voice broke down in inarticulate sobs. 'You 
are mistaken ; you are in my hands, not Mr. 
Taylor's. Now listen, and answer me. How 

old are you V 

The sudden turn took the terrified girl so 
utterly by surprise that she answered him almost 
unconsciously. 

' Sixteen next Fall, sir.' 

* 2 
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'And,' said Clarence, turning sharply on 
Helen, 'Colonel Derval had been eighteen 
months in Russia when she was born, and did 
not return to America for a year afterwards. 
Now go, Helen ; for your own sake go at once. 
You have tried my patience too far, and I will 
not trust myself to speak to you now.' 

Helen dared not, and indeed hardly wished, 
to linger. Greatly fearing that she might have 
aggravated Rose's fate in exasperating her 
master's temper, she could not dream of dis- 
obeying or deprecating his pleasure. She had 
taken to heart the bitter lesson she had long 
since impressed on her daughter : « You are 
a slave, and one day you will be taught sharply 
enough what that means. Never dream of 
justice or kindness, never dare to rely on your 
own innocence or your owner's conscience ; 
don't fancy, above all don't say, " I don't 
deserve this ; he cannot be so unjust as that." 
A slave has no rights, a master's power no limit. 
If you please him, you may be praised or pet- 
ted ; if you displease him, you will be punished. 
That is all you can know. What you deserve 
is neither here nor there. Keep out of white 
folk's way while you can. With your beauty 
and your temper, you will never be out of 
trouble afterwards.' And this bitter teaching 
was hardly ironical. 
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Though exempt, at least in her present 
and recent position, from the coarser physical 
hardships and humiliations of slavery, Helen's 
experience in the hands of an .utterly selfish 
master had burnt indelibly into her spirit the 
one lesson of absolute silent submission. 

She went out now without replying to 
her master's reproof — without glancing back 
at her phild; and, motioning Nina to pre- 
cede her, closed the door with her usual 
noiseless care. Clarence sprang from his 
seat, and paced the room with angry strides, 
his mind divided between two alternating and 
very unpleasant reflections. Rose's appeal, 
strange as it sounds in our ears, had for him a 
true pathos and a grave significance ; touched 
to the quick his principles as a Southern gentle- 
man, his conscience as a Christian slave-holder. 
It reminded him on what ground he rested 
his own justification of his position, and how 
seriously he had departed from it. The auto- 
cratic absolute jurisdiction he wielded was 
tolerable only if it were in spirit and practice 
as well as in theory patriarchal ; its character 
was essentially and inalienably personal ; and 
with hereditary household servants the relation 
was too intimately domestic for any delegation 
whatever. What would be accepted from the 
master's own hand as the legitimate exercise 
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of an authority long venerated and loved, with 
childlike submission to the dignity of his name 
and position, was in any other hands at best 
the formal public execution of a judicial sent- 
ence. Forgetfulness of this, flinching at the 
outset from the personal infliction of a penalty 
he had not scrupled to threaten, had well-nigh 
brought upon him a terrible retribution. If it 
were by mistake that he had nearly incurred, 
it was by accident that he had escaped, the 
shame and horror of an outrageous cruelty — the 
scandal of visiting a spoilt child's fault with a 
punishment that must have broken a young 
girl's spirit, destroyed her self-respect, done her 
irreparable wrong, and outraged alike his own 
conscience and the strongest feelings of his 
immediate family. 

But his mind turned more easily and readily 
to the extravagant and offensive falsehood of 
the woman he had just dismissed ; his indigna- 
tion was the hotter, consciously because he saw 
no way to punish the offence, unconsciously 
perhaps because it had provoked him to such 
intemperate language. 

Men of his stamp think rapidly under the 
stimulus of excitement. Before his hasty strides 
had thrice traversed the room, he had satisfied 
himself that Helen's assertion was a gratuitous 
invention, probably on the spur of the moment ; 
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and that for the present at least he could take 
no further notice of it. His next thought : — 
'Whose child is she, I wonder?' recalled his 
mind and his glance to the culprit, whose 
presence and whose fault he had well-nigh 
forgotten. She stood motionless just where 
she had risen to her feet at his command, and — 
measuring the time that had elapsed by the 
course of his own thoughts, and fancying it 
ten-fold longer than it was — he felt compunc- 
tion at having been so heedless of her fears and 
feelings. 

' This is a pity, Rose,' he said, scarcely yet 
looking at her, as he resumed his seat. 'I 
never dreamed that you could have done this ; 
and now — what am I to do with you?' 

' 1 know-^please don't be angry, Mr. Derval. 
I deserve it, and it is kind of you to care — to 
spare me what I could not have borne. Indeed 
I will be patient, so long as you don't send me 
to him.' 

In the shrill vehemence of her first appeal, 
her natural tone and manner had been lost. 
Now, the low, soft, sweet voice, the correct 
accentuation, all the insensible, indefinable 
distinctions by which, in the first deliberate 
utterance, to the first observant glance, refine- 
ment, inherited or instilled, at once betrays 
itself, surprised and almost startled her master. 
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He looked at her attentively, and then for the 
first time was struck by the strange incongruity 
between her dress and person. The former was 
slight, and almost scanty, as is naturally the 
dress of childhood in a climate where children 
think it a luxury to go bare-foot as long as 
decorum and growing self-consciousness permit. 
The delicate, rounded, graceful form was clearly 
that of dawning womanhood. The counten- 
ance through whose transparent clearness the 
bright colour of shame or humiliation was 
painfully visible, the dark eyes and long datk 
lashes, the rich masses of dark hair, hanging 
in loose natural curls — gave her scarcely any 
resemblance to the race whose characteristics, 
however softened, were still perceptible in her 
mother. Her locks were confined onlj r by a 
single crimson ribbon, no other bit of colour 
assimilating her costume to the gaudy bright- 
ness that delights the negro's still barbaric 
taste. Yet more distinctly did the delicate, 
soft hands, never bronzed by exposure or rough- 
ened by work, the taper fingers with their per- 
fectly formed and perfectly kept nails, exhibit 
the beauty of his own race, almost of his own 
caste. Even in her absolute submission there 
was nothing servile ; it was the unaffected sub- 
mission of childhood to the recognised penalty 
of a conscious fault expected at the hands of 
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legitimate authority. Eva's taunt and his own 
reply, so soon and so strangely falsified by 
strange and utterly exceptional circumstances, 
recurred vividly to his mind. He had never, 
since her detection, considered how he meant to 
deal with the offender ; her mother's insulting 
suggestion had driven the minor question out 
of his thoughts. He had repudiated, in theory, 
the idea of distinguishing her from any other 
member of the household ; but the distinction 
made by Nature herself he neither could nor 
wished to disregard. His hesitation made the 
girl's strained expectation intolerably painful. 
She looked up at him at last, half in sheer 
surprise, half in reproachful expostulation. 

* Ring, child/ he said at last ; and the sudden 
change of purpose implied by the order aston- 
ished her as much as the tone in which it was 
given, so strongly contrasting his previous de- 
meanour — a tone evidently gentle and kindly, 
but full of a conscious awkwardness she of 
course could not understand. She stood so 
utterly dismayed and confused that the direc- 
tion was twice repeated before she could comply. 

'You promised, Mr. Derval!' she exclaimed 
at last, as, having instinctively obeyed, she 
hurried back to kneel beside his chair and 
enforce her entreaty with clasped hands and 
pleading looks. 
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As the door opened, a light touch of his hand 
on her shoulder suddenly silenced her. She 
did not observe that he had so bent forward as 
to screen her kneeling form and supplicating 
face from Nina's inquisitive gaze. 

* Send Helen to me at once.' Then, as Nina 
reluctantly vanished, 6 Don't be frightened, child. 
Surely you will be content to be left in your 
mother's hands ? I never dreamed of putting 
you in Mr. Taylor's; I promise you I never will. 
I hate all punishment, and I could ill indeed 
bear to punish you. But I hardly see how I 
can help it.' 

This surprised Rose more than all that had 
passed. To her it was a new idea that a master 
could not do as he pleased ; that like all free 
men, but more than others in proportion to his 
power, he was coerced by a moral compulsion 
from which irresponsible subjection exempted 
the slave. She looked up half incredulously, 
but, if she could not understand, she could not 
doubt him. In the countenance, as in the tone, 
unaffected trouble and compassionate feeling 
were too manifest to be mistaken. 

' It is very kind of you to care at all,' she said, 
in perfect good faith. * I deserve it, I know ; 
and of course I had to expect it sooner or later.' 

Clarence started, surprised and hurt; but 
Rose's simple sincerity at once dispelled the 
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idea of intentional reproach or sarcasm. The 
phrase afforded him a clue at once to her in- 
stilled belief and expectations, and to her 
mother's rooted distrust and habitual fear. 

* I don't see why, child. If you had but 
waited for me when the mischief was done, and 
told me the truth, I could have passed it over.' 

* Would you V she asked, in unaffected won- 
der. J It was very naughty, and I was sure you 
would be very angry. Did it not vex you V 

' More than you can guess, Kose ; but not 
half as much as this. In future, come at once 
and tell me the truth. Remember I can get 
you out of almost any scrape, and at worst, if 
you will but be frank with me, you shall be 
dealt with as a child.' 

* That is kind of you,' she said, more than 
ever surprised at such unexpected indulgence, 
such sympathetic regard for the feelings of a 
slave. ' And you will deal with me yourself— 
did you not say so V 

She would have risen as her mother entered, 
but Clarence's hand, half unconsciously resting 
on her shoulder, prevented the movement. 
Helen noted with much surprise the kindly 
touch, more significant to her than to either of 
the others, since it relieved her fear that Clar- 
ence's anger with herself might be visited, in- 
tentionally or by impulse, upon her child. Her 
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appearance recalled her offence to her master's 
mind. It was not easy to give an ordinary 
domestic instruction, especially such as he had 
contemplated, to one he had so recently dis- 
missed with such extreme and declared displeas- 
ure. After a minute's reflection he spoke, 
coldly, as to an offending servant, with little 
either of his usual consideration for her or of 
the compassionate gentleness he had shown in 
dealing with her daughter. 

c I hardly know how far I can trust you now, 
Helen ; but Rose must not suffer for your fault. 
Perhaps in the terror I never meant her to feel 
she has been more than sufficiently punished. I 
•shall leave her in your hands ; but, remember, 
others must not be misled — must not fancy it 
safe to meddle with my property or tell me a 
falsehood. Rose, I will speak to you again this 
evening ; you may go now.' 

Neither mother nor child at the moment 
clearly understood their master's meaning — the 
pardon more than implied ; but each in her 
several way felt a marked and unexpected 
kindness. Though, according to the ingrained 
ideas of her life, in which she had trained her 
daughter, the master's authority was no less 
natural than the mother's, Helen could not but 
feel relief and even comfort in finding her 
daughter left to her discretion, the last thing 
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she had dared to hope. Rose, to whom this 
day had brought her first taste of practical 
slavery, was more sensitive and more discern- 
ing. Her master had shown, she thought, a 
consideration which touched her more than 
what she fancied mere dislike to inflict physical 
pain ; had, as she rather felt than understood, 
spared her feelings and even her self-respect in 
treating her throughout as a naughty child 
rather than an offending slave. He whom she 
was taught not merely to reverence but to 
fear above all the world had, even in just dis- 
pleasure, shown her more courtesy, as well as 
kindness of speech and action, than she had 
been used to receive from others ; more perhaps 
than, under equal provocation, she might have 
experienced from her mother. 

* How much severity will it take to undo the 
effects of this one indulgence?' the young 
slaveholder thought. 'And yet — I could as 
soon have beaten Minna. What is it in which 
she so reminds me of my cousin ? There is no 
likeness between them.' 

His cigar had of course gone out, and, light- 
ing another, ho strolled forth, really to get rid 
of his uncomfortable feelings in fresh occupation 
and active exercise, but professing to himself 
the intention of finding and giving some in- 
structions to the overseer. 
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' Well, sir,' the latter said, as Clarence ap- 
proached him, interrupting the directions he 
was giving to some scores of women and chil- 
dren busy picking the cotton from the open 
bolls, * have you found the picture?' 

* Yes, and the culprit ; the last but one I 
should have suspected or wished to find out.' 

* Indeed, sir ? Rose, of course ? And Helen 
knew, or guessed pretty surely, when you called 
them all into the room. Well, I reckon it'll do 
her good ; she's too proud altogether. It's too 
iusolent that she's never let her child do house- 
work, or even wait on you.' 

4 It is time, I suppose, that Rose did take her 
place in the household,' Clarence answered. 
' And — thank you for the hint — to wait on me 
will be the easiest work for her, and I can see 
that she does it.' 

'Ay!' said the overseer, with a furtive glance 
into a face that never encouraged a liberty nor 
seemed conscious of a double meaning, 'it'll 
do the child good — and her mother too. Mr. 
' Derval, she wants a lesson to put her in her 
place. You see, when Mr. Lawrence came here 
he came alone, and she has been treated and 
behaved like the mistress ; indeed, she has never 
had mistress nor master till you came, and it 
has spoilt her. If I were you, sir, I'd seize the 
first opportunity to take her down thoroughly/ 
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Clarence could not justify to his own mind, 
and, therefore, did not choose to manifest, the 
angry disgust he felt. There was something in 
the overseer's language and manner, reasonable 
as the former might seem from his standpoint, 
that suggested a feeling of personal spite or 
vindictive malice. It might be merely the ill 
will of one filling a position of such despotic 
authority towards a person who seemed to have 
been practically exempt from his power: it 
might have a deeper source and more persist- 
ent significance. 

'What do you mean,' he said, * about Mr. 
Lawrence V 

€ I said, sir, that Mr. Lawrence never brought 
his wife or daughter here. He had to come, of 
course, 'most every Fall ; but since I left Virginia 
I never saw either Mrs. or Miss Lawrence, and 
they have never been here that I can hear of.' 

6 Who is Rose V Clarence enquired, sharply, 
first looking round to see that none of the 
slaves were within hearing. ' Her mother hinted 
to-day what I know to be false. She is not — 
but whose child is she V 

* Had you any doubt, sir?' the overseer said, 
in a tone of wonder that, save for a politic 
deference towards his employer's son, would 
have been openly contemptuous. 'Seventeen 
or eighteen years ago her mother was, I sup- 
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pose, as pretty as she is, perhaps two years 
older ; and ' 

* Well,' said Clarence, impatiently, * who was 
the overseer then V 

'The overseer, sir!' the other answered, 
hardly able this time to suppress his contempt 
for Clarence's apparent ignorance of the world 
in which he had been born, if not bred. ' A 
girl like that don't come on to a plantation 
by accident. She'll have been worth three 
thousand dollars, as no doubt her daughter will 
be in a year or two ; and no overseer could 
pass an item like that in his accounts. It was 
only the master could have brought her here, 
and he'd keep her for himself.' 

Clarence's face set even more angrily than it 
had done when he had put a similar construc- 
tion upon Helen's not less ambiguous hint. 

'Colonel Derval has not been here for eighteen 
years I' 

' I beg your pardon, sir,' the overseer an- 
swered. ' When I spoke of the master, I spoke 
of him who was really master on the planta- 
tions, to whom Colonel Derval left the care of 
everything. The colonel knew nothing.' 

4 You mean,' Clarence said, with a start — bring- 
ing to his mind's eye as he spoke the face that 
had so perplexed him by recalling one to which 
it was distinctly unlike, remembering its fea- 
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tures one by one, and recollecting that, except 
the complexion and the colour of the hair and 
eyes, they were almost identical with his 
cousin's — * you mean that she is Mr. Lawrence's 
daughter V 

1 1 can know nothing, Mr, Derval, of course. 
I never knew Mr. Lawrence till some ten years 
ago, and I have not been here more than four. 
But you can judge as well as I ; and the girl 
is his very picture, if only he had dyed his 
hair.' 

Clarence turned away, and had taken several 
steps, musing over what he had heard, the 
truth at once forcing itself upon his mind, when, 
upon a sudden thought, he turned sharply back 
and called Mr. Taylor again to his side. 

* How then,' he said, ' came her mother to 
declare that she was my sister? — no, she did 
not say that — but that she was my near 
relation V 

4 Relation V sneered the overseer. ' I thought 
Helen knew better than to talk such nonsense ! 
If white men owned relations in their servants, 
it 'ud give some trouble in these States.' 

* If she were my father's child, or the child of 
any of my family/ Clarence answered, indig- 
nantly, * I should remember, if I did not care to 
own it. But Mr. Lawrence was no relation of 
mine/ 

VOL. I. 
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* He called you his nephew, sir.' 

'Ay, and I called him uncle. But his first 
wife was my father's sister ; his child by ano- 
ther woman is a stranger to me.' 

' Do you think, sir. that Helen knows who 
Mrs. Lawrence was, or what relations her mas- 
ter had ? No, she has heard him speak of you, 
and she fancied you were near of kin — the 
more, she nursed him when he died in Charles- 
ton, and she may ha' known — they say he left 
you Miss Lawrence's guardian.' 

* I see,' Clarence said, after a few moments' 
pause. 'I was too hard on her. But what I 
thought she meant, I knew to be a lie ; and — ' 

'It is not many men could be so sure 
where all their father's children are,' the other 
observed, with a suppressed sneer. * They say 
it's a clever child that knows its own father. 
Some fathers in these parts had ought to be 
clever to know all their children.' 

* Now,' Clarence replied, * I will hear no more 
of that ! You know, as I know, that there are 
fewer bastards of good blood in the South than 
in the North, or in Europe. And one thing more, 
Mr. Taylor. Either Colonel Derval or I would 
change an overseer at once, if we found mulatto 
brats in the negro quarters. We hear enough 
of slander from the Northerners. It is bad 
enough that those who call themselves our 
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countrymen should charge Southerners with 
selling their own flesh and blood. This is the 
last time I will hear a hint of such a thing on 
Southern soil.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A CAROLINIAN PLANTATION. 

THE sting left by this brief conversation 
rankled in Clarence's mind more than he 
was himself aware. His instinctive distrust 
and aversion were quickened into conscious 
life. He hardly felt justified in leaving so 
much power, even under the check imposed by 
his own residence, in such hands. He was ill- 
pleased to think what things might have oc- 
curred under Mr. Lawrence's careless rule; 
what might have been Helen's and Rose's fate, 
but for the accident that had brought him to 
Dervalstown ; what responsibility would attach 
to himself, if, having set things once more in 
order, he should carry out his original purpose 
of leaving the actual management, as before, to 
subordinates, subject only to such supervision as 
would prevent further peculation or dilapidation 
of the property. A slaveholder, he said to him- 
self, had no right to be an absentee ; patriarchal 
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despotism allowed no deputy. He had thought 
out this conviction clearly, impressed it indeli- 
bly on his own conscience, before he remem- 
bered how it bore on the past history of the 
family estate. The malversation just arrested 
in time, the abuses that might have crept in, 
were sure to have arisen where conscious dis- 
honesty prevented the agent from dealing 
sternly with his subordinates, were all due to 
the absence of the owner — and that owner his 
dearly loved and deeply honoured father. But 
Clarence, while he would not palter with his 
own sense of duty, revolted from the thought 
of passing judgment on his father's. Colonel 
Derval was a man of principle, of honour, of 
thoughtful and considerate temper — he was at 
least as well qualified as his son to see what 
were the dangers of absence on such an estate, 
and far more likely to appreciate them and the 
countervailing claims of his country's service 
aright. We are all apt to think of our parents 
as having been always what they were when 
we first learnt to understand them ; and Clar- 
ence failed to realise that, when his father's 
course in life was determined, that father was 
an inexperienced youth, accustomed to take 
slavery for granted, and not, like his son, taught 
to compare its results and responsibilities with 
those of a social system based on diametri- 
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cally opposite principles. At five and twenty. 
Colonel Derval had probably never considered 
how his residence in Europe would affect the 
welfare of two hundred negro families, nor was 
he likely, in the course of a busy career of ab- 
sorbing interest, ever to have found occasion to 
think the question over at leisure. 

But it was enough for Clarence to realise his 
own consequent duty. For many years to 
come, at least, the charge of his life must be the 
consolidation of his father's fortunes, the care 
of his father's natural dependents. He did not 
wish to enquire into the motives of Helen's ob- 
vious dread and dislike of the overseer, ugly 
as was the recollection how mere a chance had 
preserved her from falling absolutely into his 
power. She had no right beyond that which 
her peculiar refinement and consequent sensi- 
tiveness gave her to gentle usage and consider- 
ate speech ; a right sufficiently satisfied by her 
actual position in his household. Strong as 
were the claims of both child and mother on 
Mr. Lawrence, they were of a purely personal 
character ; did not attach to them — gave them, 
so to speak, no moral lien on themselves — as 
chattels in the hands of the fraudulent bank- 
rupt's injured creditor. Still less did Helen's 
story entitle her to the especial favour of those 
who had loved her master's wife. 
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Clarence was far too masculine in intellect, 
far too just and practical in his views of such 
questions, to feel even a shadow of that reason- 
less, instinctive animosity, that vindictive jea- 
lousy, which a woman would have entertained, 
with little heed to the victim's helpless irrespon- 
sibility. But he admitted no tie of quasi- 
affinity, no right to a better position than 
naturally became theirs, either in Rose or her 
mother. Only this much, if rather against his 
reason, his conscience seemed to demand. Helen 
had a right for life to her present home ; Rose 
must have no master but himself. No Southern 
gentleman would willingly part with either. 
The feeling of his caste held slave-dealing dis- 
creditable, as it affixed a distinct social stigma 
to the professional slave-trader. A South Caro- 
linian planter felt in selling his born slaves as 
an English squire in parting with hereditary 
acres, or evicting hereditary tenants; and to 
•the sale of such a girl as Rose a deeper, darker 
shame inevitably attached. 

But this was not all. Clarence was resolved 
that the pair should be his own personal pro- 
perty while he lived, and should be freed upon 
his death. Farther than this he did not as yet 
see, or greatly care to see, his way. Helen's 
situation was all she could desire ; and for Rose 
— her certainty of being spoilt, and the some- 
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-what unwholesome indulgence her wilful tem- 
per would enjoy, if only from the difficulty of 
correcting it, were not very substantial griev- 
ances. In the meantime, he was annoyed and 
half ashamed to find how strong a hold the young 
girl had taken on his fancy. While strolling 
alone through the woods from one part of the 
plantation to another, he found his mind in- 
voluntarily dwelling on her appearance, her 
character, her position, to a degree not alto- 
gether consistent even with practical prudence 
in walking through the long grass and the 
underwood which, except beneath the shade of 
the pines, sprang up in almost tropical luxuri- 
ance, and where there was always a chance of 
treading upon or perilously near a copper-head 
or a rattle-snake. And even in inspecting the 
now almost ripened tobacco-crop, and familiar- 
ising himself with the peculiar character of the 
local growth and the promise of the most suc- 
cessful rice and cotton harvest reaped on that- 
estate for some years past, he was conscious 
that his mind wandered from the explanations 
of the mulattoes in charge ; conscious that, while 
his eyes actually rested on the glistening black 
faces and white cotton shirts, of the perspiring 
labourers, they saw quite as often the form and 
features of a young girl who, except in the 
South, would certainly have passed for English, 
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whose distant relation to the strange, ugly, 
baboon-like shapes before him even a Southerner 
could only have ascertained by close observa- 
tion of one or two minute peculiarities. But, if 
he could not banish the haunting face and 
figure from his mind's eye, he could resolve to 
attend patiently and carefully to the business 
before him ; could contrive to elicit now and then 
what he was anxious to gather, some indirect 
traces, if not of the actual conduct of the over- 
seer, at least of the impression he had made on 
the childlike minds of the plantation slaves. 
These, working in large gangs over an estate 
that covered more than a hundred square miles 
— the larger part, however, consisting of wooded 
lands that were not, and of pine-barrens that 
could not be, cultivated — belonged to that less 
civilised, more ignorant portion of their race, in 
whom there lingered much of the African 
savage ; and their ways, their language, their 
bearing, even their features, were strangely 
different to those of the civilised Virginian ser- 
vants from whose condition Clarence had de- 
rived his ideas of plantation life and his standard 
of negro character. 

Two things were already clear to his mind. 
The plantation had been well and diligently 
managed, or its cultivation, strangely negligent 
end slovenly as it would have seemed to an 
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English eye, could never have been what it was. 
Even the people were not ill-cared for as re- 
garded their health and physical condition. 
They had been treated heedfully as working 
animals, as beasts of burden. It would not 
have paid to starve chattels more costly than 
the finest horses ; or to irritate into sullenness 
and savagery creatures naturally patient as 
donkeys, but capable of becoming under capri- 
cious or exacting rule as vicious as the most 
unmanageable mules. They were tolerably 
clothed, too. The overseer understood his 
business and their value. 

Visiting one of the negro villages, Clarence 
entered a hut larger than the rest, before which 
twenty or thirty tiny negro urchins were bask- 
ing in the sun, children so young that they 
would have been a hindrance rather than a help 
in the cotton-field, even at times when every 
hand that could be trusted to pick the cotton 
from the bolls was required. He had some 
difficulty in so moving as not to tread upon 
any of the little creatures that stared at him 
with stupid, infantine wonder, some of them 
entirely, all more than half naked, all dirty, as 
it suits childish taste to be, but showing the 
dirt less than white children of the same age 
equally indulged therein. Inside w r ere more 
than a dozen babies, too young to share the 
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porcine pleasure of their companions. These 
were tolerably clean and well cared for ; and, aa 
her master entered, the old woman in charge 
snatched up one brat whose head hung over its 
rude palliasse in the fashion that seems so 
dangerous and is so harmless to babies, even 
before she made a deep, awkward reverence to 
the master. 

* She remembers,' he thought, € that it belongs 
to me, and that a breakage here means a loss 
of twenty dollars.' 

A couple of hours spent in these quarters, 
partly in inspection, partly in attempted con- 
versation with a few sick, lying-in mothers, or 
men and women utterly past work, gave new 
and for the present full occupation to hia 
mind. Of such ignorance, stupidity, insensi- 
bility he had had little idea, as indeed it existed 
almost exclusively on the large plantations 
where the negroes worked in gangs under the 
control of the overseer or of drivers of their own 
race; where their numbers were beyond the 
control and direct personal knowledge of the 
master or even of his substitute, and especially 
where the former was non-resident. They were 
slaves, and, like all other human beings, it was 
their business to work ; and a principal, perhaps 
the principal, consideration was with them, as 
with all other creatures, the efficiency of their 
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work. But they were fellow-creatures, fellow- 
men, and even fellow-Christians ; and, thought 
Clarence, 'is this the result, is this a state of 
things with which, as a Christian slave-owner, I 
can be content! Certainly not; and that, of 
course, I might have expected. I have seen 
and heard of the mischief absenteeism can do 
among the Irish, and they have always the 
priest. These poor creatures are better fed; 
but for civilization, for Christianity, except the 
howling of a hymn on Sunday, surely they 
might as well have been left in their ancestral 
African jungles. After all, it is not so bad as 
what I have heard and read of English mines 
half a century ago. But it had no business to 
be so bad under the free air of heaven. No. 
Take the standard, low as it is, afforded by our 
own estate in Virginia, and what years of work 
it will take to bring these to the level even of 
my Virginian people! Thank God I had to 
-come here ! I don't like to think that I might 
have lived in luxury abroad on the produce of 
this plantation, without a thought of sin or a 
scruple of conscience, and died, leaving things 
as they are, or worse ; that these scenes might 
have risen up in judgment against me, and I 
should have expressed my horror of the owner, 
only to be told, when too late for reparation, 
" Thou art the man !" ' 
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Clarence exaggerated both the evil and the 
responsibility that attached to his father and 
his father's predecessors. There was much 
room for blame, but perhaps the chief blame 
incurred even by Mr. Lawrence was his deter- 
mination, for reasons of his own, to employ but 
one or two white subordinates, leaving far too 
much to the hands of negro or mulatto drivers, 
who could be drilled to exact a full amount of 
work, but had no idea of exacting it save by 
force applied in the roughest and most indis- 
criminate fashion. And, after all, nothing could 
have brought the people on such a plantation 
up to the standard by which Clarence measured 
them. One half of them probably were the 
grandchildren or great-grandchildren of African 
savages, and certainly were morally and phys- 
ically very far advanced beyond the condition 
of their ancestors. For the worst evils of their 
condition, their own habits and ideas, which 
only a stringent and watchful discipline could 
have controlled, were chiefly responsible. Even 
the amount of work obtained, the order main- 
tained in the field, would, to a more experienced 
critic, have said something for the morale of the 
plantation. Childish races cannot be disciplined, 
and real work is not obtained even from slaves, 
without a certain wholesome influence which, 
though it may leave them far below the level of 
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the lowest English labourer, raises them still 
further above that of the idle, useless savage. 
Nor were the people really quite so stupid, 
quite so ignorant as the visitor supposed. In 
truth, more than half of their young master's 
questions were hardly intelligible to the slaves, 
and the other half were for the nonce almost 
lost upon minds stupefied by so signal and 
exciting a novelty as his visit. 

Vexed with himself for the wish, of which he 
could not but be half conscious, to see and talk 
to Rose again, he had firmly resolved not to 
return to the house till after sundown, and thus 
it chanced that he passed through the nearer 
fields and quarters as the negroes were return- 
ing from their work. Thus meeting them, men, 
women, and children together at the most 
cheerful moment of their day, he was struck by 
the new aspect which their countenances pre- 
sented. The younger workers were indeed 
somewhat over-fatigued ; the season was that of 
the hardest work, and every one was taxed to 
the utmost to make the best of the harvest-time. 
But the very children brightened at the sight of 
their roaster and the few kindly words he spoke 
to (hem; the alder boys and girls had strength 
and sp" triclis, laughter, and some- 

slay on their homeward 
adult men and women 
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seemed tolerably cheerful and contented. What 
struck Clarence most painfully, as contrasting 
the manners of his Virginian hands, was the indis- 
position of the slaves to speak when not spoken 
to; the absence of that natural spontaneous 
greeting, those confident little requests for 
favours that he could well afford, but that were 
so much to them, which would have delayed 
and enlivened a similar progress at Lexington 
after the labours of the day. He met the over- 
seer as he approached the house, the grounds 
around which had been for the most part 
cleared, but were not cultivated, except where 
an acre or two had been laid out as a kitchen- 
garden. 

* As soon as the cotton-picking is over, Mr. 
Taylor, choose me out a dozen of the best field- 
hands to lay out a garden around the house 
under my direction ; and, if such a thing is to 
be had in Charleston, get me a few pounds of 
English lawn-grass seed. We have land and 
labour to spare. I might at least have lawns 
and flower-beds to look out upon.' 

* The soil is not worth much, Mr. Derval. 
The house was built in the pine-barrens, be- 
cause the lower lands are unhealthy in summer. 
Still of course it has been cleared these hundred 
years, and no doubt, what with the beds that 
have been used for vegetable plots, and the 
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growth of green timber, you can make some* 
thing of it.' 

'I will tell you another thing, Mr. Taylor.. 
Bring up the contents of certain heaps I saw 
far too near the quarters, and have them dug 
into the soil. They will make it rich enough. 
I wonder you have not used them in th& 
fields.' 

4 They have not lain so long as you fancy,. 
Mr. Derval. You don't know how fast they 
gather. But it answers better to turn up new 
land from time to time than to spend very 
much trouble on manuring the old.' 

4 Bad principle,' Clarence said. * As soon as 
the frosts come, I will have the whole of that 
waste, that seems to have been a cotton-field 
some years ago, covered with all the rubbish 
we can collect from all the quarters; and I 
think we can raise, if not cotton or tobacco, 
certainly corn, and perhaps sugar or coffee. If 
1 understood tea-planting, I'd try it here : and 
I cannot see why we could not raise finer grapes 
along the Santee than along the Rhine. Here 
and there the soil must be much the same, and 
on the higher grounds, with such a climate, we 
ought to get a finer vintage than they.' 

' The Bhinelanders are not niggers, Mr. Der- 
val.' And the answer so harmonized with the 
most painful impressions of the day that it left 
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Clarence no disposition to make a further re- 
joinder. 

* Tell Helen/ he said to Nina, whom he met 
in the ante-room, ' that Rose is to assist you in 
laying the table, and to wait at supper. Do 
you hear me? Tell Helen what I say. Nina,' 
he thought, 'is gratified by the order, but 
half afraid to deliver it. I am sorry if it vexes 
Helen ; but it is inevitable. Rose is more than 
half spoilt already; and now that I am here, 
between her petulance and the childish spite of 
the women, if she were left longer in so excep- 
tional a position, there would be fresh trouble 
— perhaps actual plots to entangle her in some 
fault that I must punish. I don't think the 
child herself will mind ; and, if she does, I can't 
help it.' 

In truth, some such action had been rendered 
necessary now that Rose had been brought 
under her owner's notice. She must either take 
a fitting place in the household — and he pur- 
posely gave her the easiest and, in domestic 
estimation, the most dignified — or he would be 
thought to sanction her mother's real or sup- 
posed pretensions. He cared little indeed about 
household comments. Those who must obey 
implicitly, may be allowed to talk freely. If 
his choice were also influenced by an unavowed 
interest in the youngest, prettiest, and most 
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refined of bis chattels, the freedom and ease of 
domestic relations characteristic of Southern 
slavery — greater, in virtue of the indelible dis- 
tinction, than can exist between masters and 
hired servants — rendered such interest natural 
enough, and made personal notice of a graceful, 
attractive, intelligent girl, especially while it was 
still possible to treat her almost as a child, 
neither unseemly nor over significant. When 
Clarence re-entered his sitting-room, the supper 
was already on the table, and Rose, though 
somewhat nervous and at a loss in the per- 
formance of duties wholly novel, showed no 
other consciousness of discomfort, certainly no 
sense of humiliation or indignity. Her mother 
had, as aforesaid, brought her up to remember 
and realize that, whatever her birth and beauty, 
however like in form, colour, and refinement to 
the master-race, she was, and would one day be 
treated as, a slave. This lesson, impressed upon 
her from the first, counteracted the caresses 
and flatteries received in her infancy from serv- 
ants eager to court her mother's favour; and, 
in her girlhood, saved her from many bitter 
taunts that, had she presumed upon her am- 
biguous position, would certainly have reminded 
her that she was, in negro phrase, 'a nigger 
after all/ Like any child, she was glad to 
make herself useful ; felt honoured in the in- 
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dividual notice implied by Clarence's selection 
— a selection which on all accounts seemed 
perfectly natural to the rest of the household — 
and took a simple pleasure in the opportunity 
of rendering personal services to a master whose 
natural supremacy needed no support from law or 
physical force, whose inherent, immeasurable 
superiority to all around him seemed to her 
self-evident. With the sheer dread inculcated 
by her mother's lessons had insensibly mingled 
a kind of childlike awe and reverence, imbibed 
from the talk of the elders of the household, 
proud of and attached to the 'grand old family' 
they and their ancestors had served, in the 
phrase of English law, * time whereof the 
memory of man ran not to the contrary.' She 
had learnt to regard her future master, the heir 
of the house, with feelings very different from 
those entertained by her mother; with almost 
as much of distant worship and curious interest 
as of actual fear. He was, in her imagination, 
not so much an evil or malignant power as a 
being raised above law and justice ; who had a 
right to deal with her as he chose, and whose 
conduct she could in no case be entitled to 
resent. The tremulous, nervous manner, the 
manifest terror of giving offence by some error 
of awkwardness or inexperience, which moved 
Clarence's compassion as if caused by his owp 
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previous hastiness, and won for her an unusual 
softness of tone and gentleness of speech, were 
compatible with sincere pride and pleasure, in 
an office which, if it exposed her to exceptional 
risk of pains and penalties, marked her as a 
favourite chattel — showed that she had already 
attracted the notice of him whose preference 
was honour, whose will was the law of all her 
little world. Of course the smallest fault, the 
slightest heedlessness in such a post, in his own 
immediate presence and service, was no trifle. 
The place nearest to the person, of a despot is 
always one of especial peril, but it is none the 
less coveted. 

Rose expected, of course, to pay for the pro- 
motion that brought her so close to a master 
whose mood would not always be merciful ; but 
she did not share, did not even understand, the 
dismay with which it inspired her mother. And 
when, her mistakes noted only by a smile, her 
timidity encouraged and her evident willing- 
ness rewarded with kindly if careless courtesy, 
she was dismissed in safety with the 'good 
night' which, as she had already discovered, 
had been heretofore vouchsafed to Helen alone 
— Clarence had done more than -he knew or in- 
tended towards the conquest of her heart, if he 
would have been a little surprised to know how 
very far he was from having won her confi- 
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dence. After all, however, it was hardly dis- 
trust that made her start so often in her sleep, 
as her dreams suggested some appalling blun- 
der, some unpardonable failure in her novel 
duties. She would not have said that her 
master might be cruel or unjust, but that ignor- 
ance, carelessness, or temper might so easily 
deserve a displeasure the limits and conse- 
quences whereof she had yet to learn. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



RARA AVIS. 



CLARENCE was out for some hours before 
breakfast next morning, continuing in 
detail his inspection of the plantation. Ap- 
proaching the house, his musings were broken 
by the sound of singing — singing very different 
from any he could have expected or had yet 
heard there. Not only was the simple ballad 
far above the level of negro taste or under- 
standing, but the voice was far too sweet, the 
melody too correct, and of an order too high for 
the most intelligent of the household servants. 
At the same time, it was a girl's voice. Were it 
possible to suspect Helen of such momentary 
light-heartedness as might prompt an unconscious 
burst of spontaneous song, it certainly was not 
hers ; it must needs therefore be her daughter's. 

* The sweetest, best untrained voice I ever 
heard,' he thought, ' and surely worth training.' 

But it had died into silence before he reached 
the verandah, and, tempted by what he had 
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overheard to approach silently and quietly the 
open window from which the song had pro- 
ceeded, he saw that Eose stood by the study- 
table, whereon the breakfast was already set, 
bending over a book, and so completely ab- 
sorbed that she did not hear his footstep, was 
not conscious of his presence, till he had come 
close enough to read the title over her shoulder. 
It was a History of the American Colonies, better 
adapted to a student of West Point than to a 
girl of sixteen. He had scarcely time to feel 
surprise, to realise the strangeness of Rose's 
intense interest in such a work ; for, as he 
almost touched her, she became aware of an 
unexpected presence, and started so violently 
that only the gentle interposition of his arm 
prevented a rather rough collision. She 
dropped the book to the floor, and stood trem- 
bling and changing colour rapidly, so confused 
and bewildered that she did not even think of 
picking it up till her dismay was enhanced 
when her master stooped to take it, and, glanc- 
ing at its binding to see that it had sustained 
no injury, placed it carefully on the table. 

* What is the matter, child V he said, gently, 
feeling that no mere surprise would account for 
her distress. ' I am very sorry I came upon 
you so suddenly ; but I did not think you could 
have been so startled.' 
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Still she could scarcely articulate. * Oh, I 
am very sorry ! I know it was very wrong ; I 
had no business to touch it. Indeed, indeed I 
will not do it again !' — visibly shrinking like a 
child in dread of instant chastisements 

'And yet,' was the idea that naturally oc- 
curred to hiro, ' she cannot have been used to 
such rough treatment ; what has frightened her 
so?' 

* You are welcome to read the book,' he said, 
* if you will make a cover for it ; but it is a 
favourite of mine. See/ — turning the pages 
and pointing to the inscription on the fly-leaf — 
' it is a college prize. But, Rose, I had no 
thought of scolding you, and were it thrice as 
valuable you need not look so frightened.' 

€ 1 know it was wrong/ she murmured, in a 
tone suitable to the confession of a far graver 
fault than the formal trespass of which alone he 
supposed her conscious. Then, gaining courage 
to look in his face, and taking confidence from 
the absence of displeasure, the evident wish to 
soothe and quiet her, and perceiving that her 
alarm had surprised him — 'Are you not very 
angry V 

' Angry, child; what for? It was my fault 
that you let the book fall. And do you think I 
could ever be very angry about an accident ? 
Have I used you so hardly already V Some- 
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thing in her look made him repent the question 
as soon as it wa.s uttered. ' At any rate, Rose, 
believe that for the future you have no reason 
to be afraid of me. But I was surprised to find 
you so deeply interested in such a book that 
you did not hear my step, that you could be so 
seriously startled.' 

' 1 was frightened/ she said. c I knew I had 
no business. It is very kind of you ; but of 
course I ought npt to have touched it/ 

4 Enough said about that,' he replied, smiling. 
' But, child, I should not have thought you could 
understand it/ 

* Oh, yes/ she answered, recovering courage 
and composure from his studied gentleness, and 
venturing to speak more freely as he seemed 
interested in his questions. * Indeed, Mr. Der- 
val, I would not, but I have read almost every 
book in the house, all that I could, till I have 
nearly learnt them by heart, and I did want a 
new one/ 

'And you shall have one — and more than 
one. I will lend you any of the few I have 
brought with me that you care to read. I am 
sure you will be careful with them. And I 
mean to form something like a library, as this 
is likely to be my home. But you say you 
have read all these books — this, for example ¥ 
pointing to an easy French school-book, but 
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one he supposed utterly inaccessible to her. 
' I tried to understand it. I made out a little 
French ; but my mother does not know it, she 
could not teach me that/ 

* But.' he observed, * if you can understand, 
this/ laying his hand on the colonial history, 
' she must have given you a better education 
than I had supposed possible.' 

4 Ah, yes P Rose answered, eagerly. , c She did,, 
has taken such pains with me to teach me all 
she could, all she knew.' 

She paused suddenly, once more colouring 
and faltering as if aware that she had committed 
herself, conscious of some grave fault or danger- 
ous self-betrayal ; a consciousness still unintel- 
ligible to her master. 

* What is the matter ? what has frightened 
you so, child ? Rose, it will make me very un- 
happy if I have made you so afraid of me ; and 
I did not mean to act either unjustly or un- 
kindly/ 

* No, indeed/ she answered ; * but . ; . . Mr. 
Derval, you will not be angry, you will not scold 
my mother? She could not bear to let me 
grow up as ignorant as any of the children on 
the plantation. And she said when she was a 
child it was not forbidden/ 

The meaning of the girl's alarm at last occur- 
red to him, and brought a quick flush of indig- 
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nation to his own cheek, a symptom of feeling 
which, as she could not understand it, disturbed 
her still more. 

* I ought not to have told you — no ; and then 
you would have found me out ; and you warned 
me I must not dare to deceive you. Oh, master, 
what ought I to have said ? I am sorry, very 
sorry.' 

' Nonsense, child !' laying his hand gently on 
her long loose tresses. ' I am bitterly ashamed of 
that law — though I don't believe it was ever 
meant to be obeyed. You have nothing to fear, 
Rose; it does you no little honour that, not 
only not encouraged, but afraid of punishment 
for learning, you have learnt as much as many 
girls rewarded for diligence and reproved for 
idleness. Child, if you can trust my word, be- 
lieve me you shall never be punished, not even 
scolded, where you do not know yourself that 
you have done wrong. Your diligence deserves 
reward; and I think I know what reward 
would please you best. A child who will work 
as you have done under such disadvantage 
should be a pupil worth teaching ; and, since no 
one else can safely teach you, I suppose I must. 
Will that please you, Rose V 

' Ah, that is kind of you, indeed ! But da 
you really mean it ? Are you not angry with 
me?' 
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' I cannot tell you, Rose, how bitterly asham- 
ed I am, as a South Carolinian, that my State 
should have passed a law to forbid our slaves 
from making the best use they can of the minds 
God has given them, I don't think that was 
the real purpose. It is the worst of many fool- 
ish acts into which the Abolitionists have driven 
us. You cannot understand that ; never mind. 
I am not afraid of the law ; and yon, I suppose, 
will not be afraid to obey me ? And, if not, you 
shall be my pupil.' 

* Thank you,' she answered, earnestly, but 
looking up into his face with a glance still half 
incredulous and questioning — ' Indeed I will 
take pains. And, if you lose patience when I 
am troublesome or stupid, I shall not thank you 
the less.' 

He was too deeply touched to continue the 
conversation, and was relieved by the moment- 
ary interruption as Nina brought in the hot cof- 
fee. Then, turning to Rose as she poured it out 
for him — * And I find you have learnt another 
accomplishment I little expected. Was it not 
your voice I heard singing, three minutes before 
I startled you so unfortunately ¥ 

Again she coloured, but this time with natur- 
al and not painful confusion. * I did not think 
i .... I did not remember .... And of course 

I did not know you were within hearing.' 
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' Do you grudge me the pleasure V he asked, 
with a smile. < I hope you will sing to me on 
purpose by-and-by; Yes, indeed, Rose, it is a 
pleasure, and would be a still greater pleasure 
if I knew how to obtain lessons for you. A 
voice like yours is worth all the cultivation that 
art can give it. I don't think I ever listened to 
a sweeter one, if, as I suppose, you have had 
little or no teaching.' 

' None,' she said, * except — my mother used to 
sing, I believe, when she was my age, and she 
helped me a little; but she never sings now.' 

* That is not strange,' rejoined Clarence, half 
absently. ' Rose, give me yonder book at the 
end of the shelf, the one bound in paper; it is 
the favourite story-book of boys and girls of 
your age in the North, and half over Europe. 
Do you know it V 

Her eye had lighted on the title, and she 
coloured as brightly, while her lip quivered, her 
hand trembled almost as much as ever, and her 
eyes filled with tears as she half turned away 
from him. 

* Now, Mr. Derval, I know you are trying me. 
Indeed I only told you what you asked ; and, 
remember, you promised. But I suppose I did 
know that was wrong, and indeed I have not 
touched this copy ; I did not know you had it.' 

'Child, do you really think me mean and 
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cruel enough to set a trap for you? Now of 
course I know you have seen the book. I 
thought so ; I rather wished to learn how much 
all our laws and precautions were worth. This 
is, as you seem to know, the book of all others 
our State Government would have liked to ex- 
clude, and even in Colonel Derval's own house 
they can't. Have you read it? Nay/ taking 
her hand, * Rose, it is not kind and not very 
civil to show how little you trust me.' 

' Yes, I have read part of it,' she owned, with 
an effort. * But my mother found it. She was 
very angry ; she threw it in the fire, promised 
to punish me severely if I ever bought another 
book without her leave, and threatened, if the 
man who brought it came here again, to tell 
Mr. Taylor/ 

' You must have been bitterly disappointed/ 
Clarence said, laughing. ' How much had you 
read V 

'Not half/ she answered, still with evident 
uneasiness. 

'And the first half/ he replied, 'is perhaps 
the least calumnious. Well, it was hard to 
leave such a story unfinished, and you shall 
read the rest of it ; only we will cover it and 
keep it in this drawer, and you must not let 
others see it or take it out of the room. Nay, 
child, if nothing else will satisfy you, I order 
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you to read it. I suppose that will set your 
mind at rest? I see, frightened as you are, 
you cannot take your eyes from it. There, 
take it and sit down, only remember where you 
are to leave it.' 

Rose withdrew to a footstool in the furthest 
corner of the study with the profoundly inter- 
€sting volume — interesting to her partly for the 
reason that made it so great a favourite with 
the children of New England Puritans and 
English Dissenters. It was the one novel per- 
mitted to her as to them. Clarence knew the 
realities of slavery too well to fear the effect of 
so false a picture as ' Uncle Tom' upon the 
mind of a girl so intelligent as Rose, even at 
her early age. But the law to which Rose's 
terror had called his attention was not so easily 
dismissed. 

4 Of all the curses we owe the Abolitionists,' 
he thought, as, rising from the table, he paced 
the verandah, ' that is the worst. They have 
made us disgrace ourselves ! Thank you, child,' 
as Rose, observing his movement, despite the 
absorbing interest of her story, brought him his 
hat and cigar-case, which she had carefully 
filled for him, and held the light. Then, when 
she had returned to her place, continuing his 
reflection, * I never heard of a master prosecuted 
for teaching his slaves, or a slave punished for 
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learning with his master's permission. The 
real purpose, I take it, was to get hold of Aboli- 
tionists against whom we could not prove sedi- 
tion. But such a law is a disgrace to our 
statute-book ; and of course it is quoted against 
us everywhere by those who fancy we are afraid 
of our slaves — who tell us we are using a barrel 
of gunpowder for the foundation-stone of our 
social edifice. If it were so, none of these laws 
would do much to protect us from the matches* 
Is there, I wonder, a plantation in the Palmetto 
State on which some slave cannot read the 
Tribune to the rest ; and does not our prohibition 
give it tenfold more effect than Greeley's invec- 
tive can ever do?' 

For several weeks following Clarence Derval 
found very full occupation for his time. Young 
as he was, he had enjoyed too wide an experi- 
ence of the world to be a hasty or wholesale 
reformer. What he could do to amend the 
condition of things he found must, he knew, be 
done gradually. But at least he could divide 
and thereby very greatly improve the superin- 
tendence of the plantation, could place in the 
hands of trustworthy white men most of the 
charge and authority that had hitherto been 
delegated to negro or mulatto drivers; not 
because Mr. Taylor neglected it, but because on 
so large a plantation the management of details 
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was obviously beyond one man's power. Among 
the neighbouring families in poorer circum- 
stances, who had been accustomed for genera- 
tions to look to the Dervals for political guid- 
ance and social leadership, he found three or 
four young men of more than average intelli- 
gence and conscientiousness, among whom he 
distributed the control of different portions of 
the estate, assigning to each as far as possible 
the charge of a separate body of slaves. 

Abroad, he visited and carefully studied the 
minor plantations around, extending his ac- 
quaintance with the neighbours of whom he 
would one day be the natural chief and leader, 
and observing how far the state of Dervalstown 
was the result of absenteeism ; what evils seemed 
almost inevitably incident to slavery, how many 
planters justly boasted that their negroes were 
far better off than Irish peasants, how ugly, in 
one or two cases, were the abuses of absolute 
power in brutal, inexperienced, or passionate 
hands. His own knowledge, and the general 
desire to learn at an eventful crisis the judg- 
ment of a statesman so eminent and so trusted 
as his father, drew him into political discussion, 
and gradually into an actual, if not active, par- 
ticipation in the counsels of the party with which 
his father's connections allied him. Meantime 
his anxiety to master thoroughly the various 
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kinds of cultivation in progress on his vast 
estate, his careful study of those foreign 
methods and crops he wished to introduce, 
afforded ample occupation, while the financial 
situation required close and minute attention to 
put his father's affairs promptly and thoroughly 
in order. Happily, Colonel Derval had never 
actually neglected his property; he had re- 
ceived regular accounts, and was not one whom 
it was safe to cheat openly and grossly. He had 
insisted on adhesion to the family rule which 
forbade the common practice of mortgaging 
crops, slaves, and estates to the factor who sold 
the produce and bought the supplies — gener- 
ally for one year's value ; a practice necessarily 
imperilling the safety of the negroes in case of 
disaster. Under proper management the Caro- 
linian and Virginian estates yielded an income 
greater than was required to meet the owner's 
liberal expenditure and splendid official hospi- 
tality, leaving a considerable margin for saving 
or improvement. It was this margin that Mr. 
Lawrence had dissipated in speculation and 
extravagance; and, though repairs had been 
neglected and injurious parsimony practised, 
Clarence found that the permanent value of the 
property was not greatly deteriorated. 

Work as he might, however, he was neces- 
sarily obliged, even during the busiest season 
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of the year, to spend three or four of the 
hottest hours of the day within doors, or at 
least under shelter. He had endeavoured to 
disprove the necessity ; but one or two sharp if 
short attacks of fever, not confining him to his 
bed, but forbidding him to leave the house and 
causing him no little suffering, had compelled 
him to greater prudence. During these, as at 
all times, Hose had proved herself a most 
watchful, zealous, and indefatigable attendant. 
It had become her wont to remain, at least 
when Clarence was at home, in the study or 
in the verandah, sitting at first like a child 
with her book or her work in a corner of the 
room, ever ready at her master's first move- 
ment, however absorbed in her own occupation, 
to spring up and anticipate his wants or wishes; 
gradually — as her timidity and bashfulness were 
overcome by habit, as her personal fears dimin- 
ished with experience, and as Clarence's kind- 
ness gradually won her confidence and changed 
her original awe of him into a reverent devotion 
tinged more strongly than either was aware by 
personal affection — learning to draw nearer and 
nearer to him, and at last to sit, book in hand, 
on a footstool almost at his feet as he wrote or 
studied. 

In his writing, it had occurred to him to 
employ her assistance when the first attack of 
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fever rendered the manual exertion very dis- 
tasteful; and her manuscript, clear, round, 
slowly written, like that of a child of twelve, 
served very well for the catalogue of some four 
hundred volumes — mostly cheap, as American 
reprints and other stolen goods ever are — for 
which her master had sent to the principal 
pirates of New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. Even on his busiest days, Clarence 
generally found at least an hour to bestow on 
the direct supervision of her tasks — a time that, 
judiciously employed, sufficed to smooth away 
most of the difficulties that a pupil so zealous 
and so intelligent was forced to bring to him, 
to render all the assistance she found indis- 
pensable in those studies in which she could 
not be mainly her own teacher. 

Their intercourse, growing daily more kindly 
and more intimate, was a source of pleasure to 
both. Cut off by distance and business from 
the society of his equals, Clarence enjoyed all 
the more keenly that of an intelligent, animated, 
affectionate girl, too young and too utterly 
ignorant of life to embarrass him or disturb his 
conscience by any signs of self-conscious alarm 
or uneasiness on her part. Shy, timid, and 
wayward, her shyness as well as her wayward- 
ness were those of a child ; and she accepted in 
perfect simplicity and good faith that status of 
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actual childhood which it suited him to assign 
to or rather to assume for her ; and he was free 
from the scruples of principle or propriety 
which would have annoyed, if they had not 
checked him in so treating a free-born ward of 
the same age. The pride of race, rather than a 
moral code to which young men are seldom 
strictly faithful, restrained him from the con- 
templation of palpable wrong, and at the same 
time relieved him from apprehension whether of 
unforeseen temptation to himself or unintended 
mischief to her. It pleased him to regard and 
deal with her as a pet or plaything ; he knew 
that for the present his half-earnest tenderness 
and interest gratified her, and he neither cared 
nor felt bound to look beyond the present. 

On her part, Rose was perfectly happy ; happy 
with an unconscious innocent content and delight 
which only her very exceptional position, ideas, 
and training could have rendered possible. Her 
masters will was her standard of right ; she 
could not be doing wrong while she pleased 
him, she could not but be honoured by bis 
notice and grateful for his kindness. She 
trusted and obeyed with implicit faith and con- 
scientious submission, afraid only of presuming 
too far on his favour; ashamed only when a 
word or look reminded her that her petulance 
had transgressed the limits, not indeed of his 
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indulgence but of his approval, wondering 
only that she received no sharper intimation of 
displeasure. She enjoyed heartily and frankly 
the wider scope of her studies, the new world 
opened to her opening intellect, the intimate 
and confidential intercourse with a mind of 
exceptional power and culture, brought by 
common interests, and by its very unfamilarity 
with the life familiar to her, partially at least 
within the reach and apprehension of her own. 
Drawn from an atmosphere of distrust and 
alarm into one of security and serene confi- 
dence, from associations of gloom and apprehen- 
sion into the fresh air and sunlight of Heaven, 
she was far happier than her mother's tender^ 
ness, deepened perhaps but clouded by Helen's 
timid and melancholy temper, could have made 
her. And even the influence of Helen's teach- 
ing tended to the completeness of her present 
satisfaction, by reconciling her to all that might 
have marred it. Helen had always treated her 
as a child, while teaching her so carefully to 
consider herself a slave ; and on her master's 
part the tone appropriate to the one passed 
almost insensibly into that natural to the 
other. Thus the young girl acquiesced natur- 
ally and unconsciously in the position assigned 
to her, recognising only that it was kind and 
pleasant ; thus, never for a moment forgetting 
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that she was a slave, she glided easily and 
innocently into the confidence and ease of a 
favourite too completely childish for reserve or 
self-consciousness. 

On one point at least Clarence was justified 
in disregarding all that, in a different society, it 
would have been selfish and almost cruel to 
neglect. Inferences, report, opinion were 
actually as unimportant as they are inherently 
contemptible. As a slave could by no care be 
protected, so by no appearances could she be 
compromised. Whatever his conduct towards 
Rose, the assumption of the outer world would 
have been the same, and could hardly have 
injured her. It did her no wrong then, if 
Clarence gave the rein to his natural contempt 
for that world, regarding its gossip as little as 
the talk of his own kitchen. From the latter, 
indeed, he did care to guard Rose's innocence, 
perhaps, rather than her fame. He knew that, 
while his favourite was sure to be bitterly 
envied by her legal equals, she could not be 
despised. Whatever her real relation to their 
master, it could in no case expose her to 
contempt or censure ; but he was not the less 
careful to defend her from taunt or miscon- 
struction. 

To this object he sacrificed much of the 
privacy which men of his temper prize so highly* 
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The overseer and the upper servants of the 
plantation, as well as the household, were forc- 
ed to know that if Rose were the constant 
companion of her master's leisure — if, while he 
was at home, she was almost always reading 
near him at the study table or seated at his 
feet in the verandah — others were never for- 
bidden to approach ; the companionship, if 
generally sole, was rarely uninterrupted. 
There was no solitude, no prohibition of intru- 
sion, express or tacit, to invite sneer or slander. 
Helen or the servants entered the room unan- 
nounced ; messages from the fields were brought 
direct to the window or the shaded seat with- 
out ; and Clarence believed that he had preclud- 
ed the possibility of any suggestive hint that 
might soil Rose's childlike innocence or disturb 
her happy unconsciousness. He might have 
failed after all ; female spite might have ven- 
tured hints that a girl could hardly report, a 
man hardly know how to punish. But Helen's 
authority had been thoroughly re-established 
by her master's evident respect and trust, as 
well as by his vigorous support. Much as they 
owed to her wise and kindly control, the ser- 
vants had anticipated with spiteful pleasure its 
downfall on Mr. Lawrence's death ; had expected 
that Taylor's malice would find it easy to reduce 
the woman he desired to punish to the ordinary 
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level of a domestic slave, if not to inflict som6 
jet deeper and more crushing humiliation. 
Her restored ascendancy under a master with 
whom she had no special relations had inspired 
a, new awe of her fortune or her character ; and 
fear of her restrained the tongues that might 
have dared to evade, if not to defy, the dis- 
pleasure of a masculine ruler. 

Helen dared not interfere, even had she dis- 
tinctly desired to do so. Her life's experience 
had left on her mind two or three deep, clear- 
out ineffaceable impressions, upon which no 
temporary appearances, no change of circum- 
stances had any influence. The absolute help- 
lessness of a slave, the imperious, paramount 
inevitable necessity of instant unresisting 
eilent submission, were graven on her spirit yet 
more strongly than she had enforced them on 
her child. Equally clear, strong, and absolute 
was her conviction of the utter heartlessness 
and selfishness of white men, their indifference 
alike to justice and to humanity where a slave 
was concerned. 

Mr. Lawrence had felt for her as strong a 
passion as he was capable of feeling; she had 
given him in return an unlimited and absolutely 
faithful submission and service which, but for 
the absence of warmth or life therein, might 
have passed for loving devotion ; she knew that 
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he had never spared her feelings or consulted 
her welfare ; and she believed that all masters 
were alike ; — that none allowed a single right, 
acknowledged a single duty, or felt an impulse 
of personal tenderness to a slave. She knew 
that Rose's temper was quick and her spirit 
high. That her wilful, passionate child could 
attract her master's attention, be brought into 
daily personal contact with him, yet not incur 
sharp and summary lessons in submission and 
self-control, had seemed incredible; that she 
could be petulant, wayward, even pert as her 
own eyes and ears bore witness, yet receive no 
stinging proof that a favourite was none th& 
less a slave, was matter of daily renewed sur- 
prise. Were she once to hint distrust, to sug- 
gest reserve, she knew how little likely Rose 
was to profit by the caution without betraying 
it ; how sure to show resentment and bitterness, 
how incapable of restraining them within the 
bounds of formal respect. Her owner would of 
course be angered and alienated by the in- 
gratitude of a favoured chattel, while he would 
not submit to be thwarted in his caprice, what- 
ever that caprice might mean. He would 
naturally meet the first rebellious outbreak with 
prompt, decisive severity — the more readily that 
he could do so without seeming to disgrace so 
infantine a favourite; the spoilt child would 
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learn all that was bitter and humiliating in a 
relation that had as yet been altogether pleasant 
and kindly ; and — what would have been gained? 
This last consideration was the decisive one 
with a character that would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have been governed by the higher 
impulses and instincts of womanhood and 
motherhood. What could she do for her 
daughter — from what could she save her ? She 
could not, amid all her fears and doubts, but 
enjoy her child's present joyousness and con- 
fidence. She knew all that had passed, knew 
that nothing had happened that Rose cared to 
tell, save as new evidence of her master's 
kindness — certainly nothing that she cared to 
conceal. It was easy to change all this — to 
mar the girl's happiness, to alarm her inno- 
cence and destroy her comfort; it was im- 
possible to alter the issue. That rested with 
another. Rebellion could not defeat or change 
his purpose; could but challenge a conflict in 
which Rose must suffer whatever might be 
necessary to subdue her. Why provoke a power 
she could not resist ? drive Clarence against his 
will to punish instead of petting, to conquer 
and not coax, when after all he must take what 
he would ? And in the worst case — or the best 
— could he be persuaded or provoked to discard 
his pupil, to let her sink back into the servant — 
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what would be her fate? With beauty like 
hers a slave could never be safe. Precarious as 
any tie, any claim must be, could she have a 
better prospect than in the regard or com- 
passion which, if left to themselves, her child- 
like faith, her affectionate devotion might win 
from the man in whose house she was born ; 
whose actual treatment of her had thus far 
shown more of delicacy and forbearance than 
Helen had thought possible. Of an appeal to 
his conscience or his mercy she never dreamed. 

So, like Clarence himself, though with more 
consciousness of the fact, she let things drift ; 
anxious for the future, but not daring to disturb 
the present, while she saw her child so perfectly 
content, so bright and cheerful, and yet so 
absolutely unconscious ; happy in undisturbed 
simplicity and unsullied innocence. She recog- 
nized indeed that, in striving artificially to 
make her daughter appear more of a child than 
she was, she had rather attracted than evaded 
her owner's notice. But she was afraid to 
betray her object in confessing her mistake, 
especially as Clarence had chosen to accept her 
own estimate of Rose's character; and not till 
a half-spoken word hinted his recognition of an 
absurdity daily more obvious did she find 
•courage to make a signal change that could 
not escape his observation. Rose, content to 
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be a child as long and as far as seemed good to 
her master, had been annoyed none the less to 
feel herself inappropriately dressed in his pres- 
ence ; and was naturally and simply pleased 
as an English schoolgirl when first invested in 
a dress plain and quiet as her mother's, but 
more suitable to her age, and, while not un- 
suited to her position, not in anywise specially 
belonging to it. 

She felt shy and self-conscious when she 
entered the study that morning, aware that 
Clarence must observe the change, yet dreading 
any remark thereon, ho\vever natural and kind- 
ly ; and one more link in the chain that bound 
her heart and life was fastened by the silence 
she felt to be designed, the apparent absence of 
notice which, had she supposed it real, would 
have mortified not a little her girlish vanity 
and childlike affection. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



WITH MINE OWN. 



CLARENCE had at length a day's leisure to 
spend in what Americans call hunting — 
that is, shooting such game as he might find 
within the extensive woods that formed so 
large a part of the estate ; and had before start- 
ing intimated to Rose at what point and time 
the luncheon for which he could not wait should 
be brought to meet him. He had left it to her, 
or rather to her mother, to choose the messen- 
ger, and was not a little surprised — on reaching 
the huge tree in the centre of a somewhat open 
glade named as the rendezvous, carrying his 
own bag laden with three wild turkeys and 
several smaller birds, and accompanied by a 
favourite retriever — to see not the old man-ser- 
vant of the [household, nor, as he had expected, 
his more active and more usual attendant Sara, 
but a grey-robed, girlish figure which at the 
first glance he could not mistake. 
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* Rose !' he exclaimed, as he approached, * you 
did not think I meant yon to bring it, surely, 
child? I should not have given you such a 
long, hot walk ; and it certainly was not your 
place.' She had risen, and stood before him with 
bent head and downcast eyes, evidently tak- 
ing his words as a reproof, and not attempting 
to answer or excuse herself. Conscious that he 
had not meant, and could scarcely have seemed, 
to reprimand, he repeated his inquiry in a some- 
what graver tone. 

* I told you that my lunch was to be sent 
here, Rose. Surely you did not think I told 
you to bring it V 

With all her present confidence in his kind- 
ness, in a forbearance shown more than once 
when she had known herself seriously in fault, 
Rose still felt, was still habituated, to look up 
and obey as a slave ; and she never thought 
even now of evading a question which, except 
to her master, she certainly would not have 
ohosen to answer. 

* I was glad to do it for you, Mr. Derval ; and 
indeed I did not mean to make you angry.' 

Her voice threatened tears — whether she 
were really frightened, or simply aware that 
she deserved a scolding. Like many other men 
who are reputed soft or susceptible on this point, 
Clarence could have borne to see a child, or 
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even a woman, cry with physical pain ; he knew 
what that meant ; but a girl crying from fear or 
from wounded feeling always distressed and 
softened him ; probably because, knowing that 
hardly any mental torture would have wrpng^ 
tears from him, he could not realize that a 
woman cries as a man swears — by instinct and 
almost unconsciously. Minna's tears had al- 
ways brought him to her feet ; and forewarning^ 
like the present had frequently softened the 
somewhat brief, imperative tone of his reproofs 
over a blundered or neglected lesson — a tone 
learnt, probably, on the parade ground of West 
Point. He answered hastily : 

* Angry ? nonsense ! But I am sorry, and — 
well, child, don't fret. It was kind and thought- 
ful ; but I meant you to have sent Sam or old 
Harry.' 

He laid down his gun and his game as he 
spoke, and seated himself under the shade of 
the tree while Rose hastened to fill the cup she 
had brought with her from the spring, which, 
flowing at a few yards distance, had led Clar- 
ence to fix upon this spot, while he opened the 
basket she had brought. As she returned, her 
appearance, slightly altered of course by the 
hat and mantle in which he had not seen her 
before, caught and fixed his eye, bringing home 
to him as never before her signal likeness to 
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her half-sister. His look met hers, and there 
was something in it which for the first time 
called a faint colour to her cheeks, caused her 
eyes to droop with a slight shade of self-con- 
sciousness. 

' Thank you, Rose. Sit down now on thai 
root — and you have not dined, and must be hun- 
gry. Here, you must share this packet ; nay, 
child, if you don't you will be ready to faint be- 
fore you get home.' 

He would have made the same offer, if in a 
different manner and tone, to any attendant 
whom he supposed to be fatigued or hungry ; 
but it made a deep impression upon Rose, who 
knew of course nothing of the species of com- 
radeship, the relaxation of domestic distinctions 
created by the necessities of sport even in Eu- 
rope — much more in a country where sport often 
implies many days of i camping out.' The in- 
vitation startled, shocked her under the shade 
of the forest as it might have done in his own 
parlour ; seemed the more especially strange to 
her that she had been selected at first to wait 
on his table ; and this, though all menial forms 
and duties had been gradually dispensed with, 
was still the one service she was privileged to 
render, and the one incident that maintained a 
formal distinction of rank and station. True, 
she waited on him as a child rather than a ser- 
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vant ; but still she had never eaten with or sat 
down beside him ; and the idea seemed to dero- 
gate from the infinite superiority of his state 
rather than to elevate hers. 

At first she shrank back, avoided the paper 
he would have placed in her hand, looking up 
at him with wondering eyes, half ashamed of 
the honour conferred upon her, half appealing 
to his own dignity against such a condescen- 
sion ; a look which plainly expressed her thought 
that he had forgotten himself in so remember- 
ing the equal human need, the weakness of sex 
and years in one so far beneath him. He laid 
the paper she would not take at her feet, and, 
looking at her with a smile, held out a portion 
of his own share to the retriever. At first the 
look simply perplexed her ; the action without 
the look would have suggested no meaning; 
and when at last she understood that it was 
meant to convey a rebuke or a lesson, however 
gentle, it did not seem that she had caught its 
purport. She coloured deeply and the tears 
came into her eyes. Clarence was surprised 
by the warmth of feeling he had excited ; and 
afraid that he had not only touched her more 
keenly than he meant, but had touched the 
wrong chord, said abruptly, 

' I am afraid you have taken amiss, Rose, 
what was kindly meant/ 
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* The dogs eat of the crumbs !' she quoted, 
with an expression wherein instinctive resent- 
ment strove with habitual submission and the 
consciousness of abasement recalled by the 
thought — hurt by so sharp a check to the feel- 
ings of affectionate trust and almost of domes- 
tic intimacy gradually inspired by her master's 
kindly encouragement; humbled because she 
saw or thought she saw that her own previous 
presumption had laid her open to such rebuke. 
Her overstrained humility, rather than the 
temper it failed to conceal, at once hurt and 
annoyed Clarence. 

' Rose !' he exclaimed, in a tone of indignant 
surprise, with a look of displeasure so grave 
that the girl was really startled and alarmed, 
though unable to understand his anger and 
still blind to her own mistake. 

'I did not mean to be insolent,' she pleaded, 
almost trembling. 'You can be as kind to 
Rose as to Bollo ; you do not fear that a slave 
any more than a dog can presume on your 
indulgence. Was not that what you meant V 

There was still so much of resentful feeling 
in her voice and manner as rendered Clarence's 
incredulity — his assumption that the miscon- 
struction was wilful — stronger and more reason- 
able. To him her language seemed wilfully 
ironical, and therefore wantonly disrespectful* 
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Stung to the quick he answered, in that tone 
whose decided, peremptory brevity often bore 
a note of anger he never intended to use : — 

'You forget yourself strangely, Rose. At 
any rate, you seem to forget that I am a Chris-* 
tian — or — that you are.' 

Her resentment was quelled by dismay. She 
did not understand, but began to see that she 
bad misunderstood him, and was conscious 
that she had spoken in temper, and might 
therefore have misbehaved without meaning 
it. 

* Indeed I am sorry/ she said, humbly. ' I 
believe I was insolent; I did not like to be 
reminded that I belong to you just as Rollo- 
does — and after all it is true. But you see I 
have been spoiled by your indulgence. Six 
weeks ago I should not have forgotten myself 
so ; only — you promised to deal with me as a 
child. I mean,' seeing him not a little surpris- 
ed, 'you will remember that — you will not 
quarrel with me ? I beg your pardon, that is 
not the word — but — you know, whatever a 
child deserved, you would not keep her in dis- 
grace — at a distance? You will forgive me 
— presently.' 

Somewhat used by this time to his tone of 
command or reproof, his present indignation 
gave it, in her ears, that threatening accent 
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which, in the voices of women, makes children 
expect that the sharp word will be followed by 
a sharper slap. If Rose feared, or fancied that 
she feared, some such practical enforcement of 
her master's reproof, her fear was as purely- 
physical and as narrowly limited as a child's. 
He would not hurt her — much ; and she would 
not feel his kindness the less, if he did. The 
apprehension of the moment, the confidence 
of habit, were both so evident in her man- 
ner, and so curiously explained her words, 
that Clarence could not conceal his amuse- 
ment. 

* What are you afraid of, Rose ? What do 
you fancy I could do, after all V 

' I suppose,' she hesitated, ( I suppose a sharp 
lesson is necessary now and then both with 
dogs and — children V 

* If you would take it as a child,' he said, quite 
unable not to smile at the suggestion. 'But, 
Rose, did you not understand my meaning t 
Are you not infinitely nearer and more to me 
than Rollo? Did you really believe I could 
mean to compare you with a dog 1 Can you tell 
me honestly that you thought me capable of 
such cruel, brutal insolence to any one — and 
above all to you V 

* Insolence?' she repeated, in amazement, 
looking directly in his face ; forgetting for the 
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moment every other thought in her wonder at 
bo strange a phrase. 

' Do you think a master cannot be insolent 
to a slave ? On the contrary, it is our most 
dangerous temptation : — and that might teach 
you what nonsense and worse than nonsense 
you have been talking. One could hardly be 
insolent, Rose, to a horse or a dog.' 

The girl smiled ; but after all the distinction 
failed to reach her intelligence. There was so 
much obvious perplexity in her look that 
Clarence thought it worth while to explain his 
meaning more in detail than he could have 
supposed necessary with one of his field hands, 
much less with Rose, fully equal in intelligence, 
if not in knowledge or experience, to an ordinary 
English girl of sixteen. 

' He who made the dog for man's use made 
men, black and white, for His service, and died 
for both. If He made me a master and others 
my servants, he did so for the good of both. 
Think, Rose ; if I were ashamed to eat with my 
fellow Christians, would it not be a mockery to 
pray with them V 

'But — you don't, do you?' she asked, speaking 
probably on the impulse of the moment, and 
asking a question which an instant's reflection 
would have enabled her to answer. * You were 
not at any of the meetings since you have been 
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here. You came in once, but you did not 
stay/ 

' No ; I did not care to hear slavery preached. 
We are not so apt to forget our position in the 
six days that we need particularly to be re- 
minded of it on the seventh. And I am a 
churchman, Rose. You don't understand ? Well, 
it is only that to me Mr. Rantipole, as a 
Methodist preacher, is not a minister at all/ 

She understood him better than he had 
expected, and, after a moment's reflection, 
answered: 

4 Then why don't you make your servants go 
to your church? If your religion is true for 
you, is it not true for us?' She evidently 
meant • is it too good for slaves ?' manifestly 
incredulous of doctrine that seemed to him, as an 
educated slave-owner of Southern birth and 
thought, self-evident. 

He was much hurt by her pertinacity, and 
showed it in the tone, if not in the words, of his 
reply. 

' I wish they would go ; but I have no right 
to make them.' 

* No right to make us do what you please I — 
why not ? What do we know ; how can we 
tell which is true ? Surely you know best what 
is good for us ?' 

'That may be, Rose. But prayers and 
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preaching are not like physic, that will cure 
you though it be forced down your throat. If 
you don't understand or don't care for our 
services, they would do you harm rather than 
good.' 

'May I go to your church?' she asked, 
abruptly, to his no small perplexity. She was 
sure to misunderstand him if he referred her 
now, as he would have done half an hour before, 
to her mother's judgment. 

* If Helen or any one else will go with you/ 
he said at last. ' Alone, it would not be 
pleasant for you; but I shall be glad to see you 
there, Eose. I think Mr. March will suit both 
you and your mother better than Mr. Rantipole ; 
and, at any rate, he does not remind us in 
church of those distinctions which there at least 
we should wish to forget. 

" He who can stand within that holy door 
With soul unbowed by that pure spirit-level, 
And frame unequal laws for rich and poor, 
Might sit for Hell and represent the Devil." ' 

This was still further beyond the girl's 
comprehension. 

* Of course,' she said, < you do not treat us 
like dogs. Indeed, though I said it, I ought 
not to have meant it; I hardly think I did. 
And you almost seem to forget sometimes that 
I am a slave — yours just as Rollo is, after all/ 
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Clarence's simple meal was by this time fin- 
ished ; his companions human and canine had 
ended theirs ; and, as he rose to renew his 
sport, the girl regained her feet and turned 
silently homewards. He bade her stop. 

* You must never venture through the woods 
again in those thin shoes and stockings, Rose ; 
it is too dangerous. Now, I shall send the dog 
home with you. The chance of a snake's bite 
may not be one in ten thousand, but I should 
never forgive myself if you were hurt to-day. 
Rollo ! Rollo ! go home, go home with her. Go 
home, sir V as the dog hesitated, wagging his 
tail and looking with pleading eyes towards 
the gun. 

* Indeed, indeed, Mr. Derval, 1 shall get home 
quite safely ; 1 am not afraid.' 

' I am,' he answered ; and as the girl looked 
back at him, a little surprised by the form of 
the expression, it occurred to her how little 
better his limbs were protected than her own ; 
that the thicker shoes, the thin cloth gaiters, 
would afford no more protection than her cotton 
stockings against the fang of the rattlesnake. 

* Afraid for me, not for himself,' she thought. 
4 Why — unless — but he can't care for a slave so 
much as that. It is only kindness ; it would be 
nothing to him, except, I suppose, if it hap- 
pened in coming here for him.' 
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And nothing in all the kindness she had re- 
ceived from her master moved her so much, or 
did so much to open her mind to ideas that 
would yesterday have seemed to her impossi- 
ble and incredible, as the anxiety manifested 
by his sending the dog home in her company ; a 
precaution he would probably have taken for 
any one of her sex who was about to run a 
similar risk and to whom he could not offer his 
personal protection. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IN REVERSE. 

CHARGED by her mother with an errand in 
one of the negro quarters, Rose did not 
take her way directly homeward; and, more 
fatigued than she would own to her master, ere 
she had gained two miles on her return through 
that soft drowsy heat, she sat down to rest 
once more on a fallen tree, and was soon fast 
asleep. How long she had slept she could not 
guess, when roused by the sudden touch of 
Rollo's cold nose on her cheek. His attitude 
of excited attention startled her, and in 
another second she heard the distant baying of 
hounds. To few English girls could that sound 
have seemed so strange ; to the most timid and 
inexperienced it could not have been half so 
terrible. She had heard of it so often that she 
scarcely knew whether she had ever heard 
it before. But the note bore no resemblance to 
the joyous, eager cry of English fox-hounds in 
chase of a fox supposed to enjoy like them- 
selves the * rapture of the strife ;' suggested na 
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such picture as may daily be seen in Leicester- 
shire pastures or London shop windows. The 
scene it forced on the frightened imagination 
of the slave girl — which might burst on her in 
vivid reality at the next step — was wholly 
hideous and terrible. The dogs were Cuban 
bloodhounds, frightful if not savage — dangerous 
to a girl like herself; the hunters would be 
those whom she dreaded and loathed by instinct 
and education — the lowest dregs of the white 
populace ; the quarry, running in agony and 
terror for life and more than life, human as 
they were, slave as she was. Instinctively, 
almost as much impelled by shame and horror 
as by mere physical fear, Rose turned, and, 
hardly looking in what direction she fled, ran 
as hard as she could from the sounds that 
seemed to her terrified ears so much nearer 
than they were. But, ere she had run many 
hundred yards, she tripped, catching her foot 
in a root, and fell ; and before she could recover 
herself, was aware that some one had bent over 
her and helped her to rise. 

'Rosel' It was her master's voice. 'I 
thought you were at home an hour ago. What 
are you doing here V 

' I fell asleep,' she said, startled and colour- 
ing, half uncertain at the moment whether she 
were in fault or not. 
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* But you were running, child, and running 
.as if you were frightened. What was the 

matter?' 

* Do you not hear ?' she asked, trembling once 
more as the noise that had so appalled her was 
renewed. 

He caught the sound, but did not at the 
moment seem to remember what might be its 
meaning; and Rose, comforted by his indiffer- 
ence and secure in his protection, herself forgot 
not merely her alarm but her interest in the 
possible character and object of the chase- 
Walking beside her, Clarence presently drew 
her into a conversation that turned on the 
memories of her childhood, of which he elicited 
enough to give him a better idea than she her- 
self possessed of her own and her mother's 
history. Absorbed in her own narrative and in 
the gratification afforded by his interest therein, 
Rose observed nothing else ; did not notice even 
that his eyes had more than once turned 
suddenly in another direction. Her ears now 
failed to catch the sound of a footfall, crushing 
the dried twigs or brushing through the long 
grass and fallen leaves, that had attracted his 
notice. She did not even perceive that his 
mind had been withdrawn from her fluent 
prattle, until his abrupt pause checked her own 
quick light steps. After listening for a moment 
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to the baying, which had become louder and 
drawn nearer, he laid his hand hastily on her 
shoulder and spoke in the sharp decided tone 
in which his orders or instructions were always 
given. 

' Eun back to the house, Rose — quick ! Can 
you find my revolver in the drawer of my 
dressing-table? Bring it and the cartridges 
you will find in a little bag beside it. Quick, 
child ; it may be life or death. Run V Theu 
raising his voice, he added, to her utter 
astonishment — 'Keep to the right and you 
<jome to the house; the river lies a quarter of a 
mile to your left. Make haste, child ! 

He moved on quickly, letting her see that 
on her return she would not find him where 
she left him, trusting to her good sense to find 
out and follow his path ; and presently emerg- 
ing from the wood passed a negro boy sent 
on some errand from one part of the plantation 
to another. 

* Stop 1' he called, almost needlessly, to the 
loitering slave. * Run — quick I send Mr. Taylor 
and the other overseers here, and tell some one 
to run to Jones' house and fetch him and his 
sons. Say that Mr. Derval wants them 
instantly.' 

He listened for another moment, standing 
alone at the verge of an abandoned clearing, to 
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the voices of the dogs, which as he thought had 
paused, and whose tones sounded as if they 
were puzzling around to recover the lost scent, 
probably a quarter of a mile distant. Then, as 
the notes, changing again to the deep occasional 
bay he had heard at first, implied that they had 
regained the trail, he glanced around, and 
springing forward a few steps caught up the 
broken handle of a hoe left there when the 
field had last been cultivated. Securing this 
weapon, he proceeded to examine his fowling- 
piece, took out the cartridge of small shot, and 
loaded with another containing three or four 
small bullets or heavy buckshot. Then, looking 
round him, he chose his ground ; standing with 
his back against the large trunk of a live oak, 
beneath the shade of its spreading branches, in 
the attitude of one who expects danger and is 
ready to meet it. Presently catching sight of 
a negro at some distance, one of his own hands 
but past work from age and infirmity, he 
called to him sharply : 

* Gome here, boy ! come here ; make haste 1' 
The old man started, looked up, and recog- 
ising his master approached as quickly as 
weakness or habitual laziness would permit. 
But before he had time to learn the purpose of 
the summons, there came suddenly into full view 
a sight for which the master was prepared, but 
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which almost paralysed the slave with terroiv 
Two or three bloodhounds of the breed chiefly- 
used to track fugitive slaves, and from this 
training hostile to and dreaded by the negroes, 
broke from the cover of some long grass and 
underwood two hundred yards off ; and as far 
behind them followed at full speed a group of 
human hunters hardly less fierce or less ex- 
cited. 

* Into the tree, man, quick !' Clarence exclaim- 
ed, ' before those dogs come up — quick I' 

But quick the old man could not be; and 
before he could scramble out of reach one of the 
hounds had sprung upon him and seized him by 
the shoulder. In another instant the brute lay 
shot through the brain at Clarence's feet; and, 
hastening to reload his gun, the latter exclaimed 
at the full pitch of his voice : 

' Call your dogs back, or I shoot the first of 
you dead. Call them off V 

But the dogs, confronted by a white man, 
now distinguishing him as one of the race they 
were wont to obey, possibly aware that they 
had lost the scent of the victim they were 
tracking — had, in English hunting phrase,, 
changed foxes — hesitated, drew back, and, 
though baying fiercely as if prepared to spring, 
waited for the support to which they were 
accustomed. In two minutes more the hunters 
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came up, at their head a practised professional 
leader in such sport, known by sight to Clar- 
ence, who had warned him off his ground on 
the only occasion on which they had enconnter- 
ed each other ; next .to him a tall, gaunt, rough, 
angry-looking man, somewhat better dressed 
than most of his companions, a man whose 
form and countenance were both alike distinc- 
tively Yankee, showing every peculiarity that 
distinguished the New Englander from the 
American born in a warmer clime and trained in 
somewhat different habits ; behind them half a 
score of more or less ill-looking fellows, some 
brutal and savage, some simply excited, eager, 
reckless, all evidently belonging to the class to 
which negroes and Northerners, rather than 
Southern-born neighbours, had given the name 
of * mean whites.' Most of the latter stood un- 
pleasantly surprised on finding with whom they 
stood face to face ; more than one raised his 
hat in salute, a courtesy which Clarence — who 
on their approach had laid down his gun — was 
careful to answer before he turned to the first 
of the party. 

4 1 think, Styles, I warned you off my land 
before ; I advise you to be off now, at once ; 
I will have no trespassers of your stamp here.' 

The man was neither bold enough directly to 
defy the mandate nor coward enough to slink 
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away at once as bidden. His companion, with 
whom Clarence had not before been brought 
into contact, but whom he had by this time 
recognised as the owner of a small plantation 
twelve miles distant, took up the challenge of 
which he seemed ready enough to make a 
quarrel. 

* We are chasing a runaway slave, Mr. 
Derval ; I guess you won't stand in our way V 

6 Where is your warrant V Clarence enquired, 
sharply. 

' Warrant Y the Yankee answered, scornfully. 
* We don't need no warrant. The man is mine 
and I mean to have him. You will know 
better than to shelter him/ 

* You are on my ground, sir/ Clarence inter- 
rupted, quietly, 'and without a warrant, as you 
know, you are simply a trespasser. Your dogs 
have attacked a servant of mine, and for that 
you will have to answer. If you do not take 
yourself off at once, it will be the worse for 
you.' 

s It'll be the worse for you if you stand in 
our way ; we know how to deal with Abolition- 
ists here.' 

r Do you know to whom you are speaking?' 
Clarence answered, looking around upon the 
party, several of whom seemed not a little 
disconcerted by his interposition, and indignant 
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at the insolence of their leader. 'Yon, if I 
mistake not, are a Yankee. You come from one 
of the States that, having sworn to return our 
fugitives, have broken their oaths, and think 
to mend the matter by reviling us at a safe 
distance. You will not find it so safe to 
insult a South Carolinian on Carolinian ground. 
For the last time, go ! — and at once.' 

The Yankee drew a bowie-knife— an act on 
which he would not have ventured had he look- 
ed behind him. Clarence, keeping his eye fixed 
on his antagonist, careful not to be worsted by 
a treacherous surprise, addressed himself to his 
compatriots. 

* Gentlemen, you are South Carolinians and 
know our State laws. You know whether this 
Yankee has any right on my father's land 
without my leave; and you have seen him 
draw a knife upon an unarmed citizen of your 
own State.' 

* Aud a Derval,' cried one of the men. * Drop 
that knife, Mr. Peabody. Drop that knife, I 
say, or by George U ' 

The Yankee turned in utter amazement, to 
see that his own party were divided in feeling. 
Opposition to the pursuit of a fugitive slave 
could not perhaps have been offered without im- 
minent danger of the instant application of 
Lynch law, by any other man in that neighbour- 
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hood. But of the older inhabitants nearly all 
had been used to look up to the Dervals with 
something of clannish attachment and respect ; 
all had the intense South Carolinian pride of 
State and race. By drawing a knife on an un- 1 
armed man asserting a legal right, the Yankee 
had put himself in the wrong; had at least 
afforded them an excuse for changing sides, for 
taking the part to which their natural sympa- 
thies inclined them when once the immediate 
object of pursuit was forgotten, or superseded 
by another ground of quarrel. 

6 Drop that knife, mister, or I'll show you 
that a six-shooter is more than a match for 

it: • 

The Yankee dropped the hand that still 
grasped the murderous weapon, and with quick 
Yankee wit reverted to the original issue, on 
which he had a better chance of support. 

'Neighbours, you won't say that any man- 
has a right to steal my slave ? And that's what 
yonder man is doing. We should ha' caught 
him by this time if he hadn't stopped us and 
ordered us off his land like dogs.' 

Both sentences appealed effectually to the 
humour of most of the hunters, and more than one 
muttered word or hasty gesture, more than one 
hand thrust into pocket or bosom to seek knife 
or revolver, menaced instant violence. But the 
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man who had first threatened the Yankee with 
his six-shooter drew at once to Clarence's side, 
followed by two of his companions. 

' If yonder Yankee is wronged/ he said, ' he 
oan go to the law, and the law will give him his 
right. Mr. Derval is one of us ; he knows our 
ways ; he knows what he's doing ; and I'll stand 
by him. I'll see no darned Yankee bullying a 
Southern gentleman on Southern ground I' 

This division of the party, though it made the 
contest more equal, tended perhaps for that very 
reason to render an immediate collision yet 
more imminent. Weapons were drawn on both 
sides, and, independently of the fact that he was 
himself unarmed, Clarence and his supporters 
were fearfully outnumbered. But at this mo- 
ment a light swift foot-fall behind him caught 
his ear, and in another second his revolver was 
thrust into his left hand, his right being occu- 
pied with the staff. 

' Take care, Rose/ he cried, turning round in 
momentary forgetfulness of the enemy in front. 
4 Run, child — behind those trees ; quick !' 

The sharpness of the last word was not due 
merely to fear for her. Before it was spoken, 
Clarence was aware of his own imminent dan- 
ger. The Yankee, seeing his opportunity as his 
opponent turned, had sprung knife in hand upon 
him. No promptitude, no strength of his, could 
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possibly have saved him. The knife was within 
eighteen inches of his breast, and must have 
pierced his heart before his hand could have 
grasped the arm that held it. But Rose, watchin g, 
even before she thrust the revolver into her mas- 
ter's hand, the peril that threatened him, and ut- 
terly regardless of her own, had evaded the hand 
that strove to thrust her back ; and, springing 
forward, forced herself between the threatened 
life and the blade that no mere effort of greater 
strength than hers could have arrested in time. 
The interposition, however, turned that blade 
aside from its aim. The arm, in act to strike, 
bruised her form roughly ; the gleaming knife, 
diverted from its thrust, pierced her shoulder, 
staining her light dress instantly with a deep 
blotch of crimson. Clarence saw this, and for- 
got all else, even to the deadly weapon in his 
left hand, in manhood's instinctive passion. It 
was too late, his enemy too close, to strike 
effectively with -the heavy stick ; but he thrust 
its broken end forward into the Yankee's face 
with a force that sent the latter staggering 
back, and drove the splintered fragment half 
an inch deep into the flesh, crushing the nose 
severely, and for a moment blinding both the 
eyes. In the next instant, and before the man 
had recovered even his balance, Clarence had 
him by the throat, the fingers of his right hand 
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clutching his enemy's wind-pipe, the left, which 
had dropped the revolver, holding as in a vice 
the wrist that grasped the knife. His antagon- 
ist had a terrible advantage in height, and in 
mere weight and mass of muscle — muscles hard- 
ened, not perhaps (as Legree boasted in Mrs. 
Stow's fiction, but dared never to have boasted 
to a Southern audience) with knocking down 
negroes, but with handling axe and hammer, 
scythe and spade. But, with a far less powerful 
frame, Clarence had enjoyed for years a scien- 
tific training in the arts which strengthen the 
limbs to the uttermost, and direct their strength 
to the best account. 

Before one of those to whom the struggle 
seemed too utterly unequal to be fair could 
possibly have interfered, to the intense surprise 
of all, the big burly Yankee fell heavily, strik- 
ing his head as he fell against a projecting 
root ; and his opponent, quitting the grasp up- 
on his throat, but pressing thereon the knee he 
had extricated from under the falling man, 
grasped with both hands the right arm of his 
antagonist, and, with a twist that all but dislo- 
cated the shoulder, loosened its hold of the 
knife and sent the latter flying. He did not 
see or care whither it went. Setting his foot 
on the Yankee's breast with a heavy crushing 
pressure, he sprang back three or four feet, 
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glanced quickly about him, and snatched up the 
revolver he had dropped. But he did not seize 
the chance to win over the spectators, who 
were now recovering the breath they had held 
during the encounter ; or to dispose of the ad- 
versary who was slowly staggering to his feet, 
half blind, half throttled, and bruised and shak- 
en in every limb. He turned to look for Rose, 
and saw to his no small dismay that the wound 
she had not even attempted to staunch was 
every moment deepening and enlarging the 
crimson stain on her dress. Forgetful of all 
else, his hold even on the revolver he had just 
grasped, maintained rather by instinct than by 
intent, he snatched forth his handkerchief and 
strove to bind it as tightly around the wound 
as its position permitted. There was no lei- 
sure even to tear away the thin clothing and 
ascertain how deep, how deadly, the stab might 
have been. The Yankee sprang to the knife he 
had dropped, snatched it, and would once more 
have seized a dastardly and treacherous advan- 
tage. But Clarence's nearest defender levelled 
his revolver, and would have shot the intending 
murderer dead, when the slave-hunter, who had 
drawn a little apart — determined not to im- 
peril his life, nor to incur the still greater peril 
of taking such a life as that of Colonel Derval's 
son till it could be done in a chance medley al- 
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ready commenced by others — suddenly inter- 
posed, throwing himself between his employer 
and the object of his vengeance. 

6 Stop !' he hissed into the ear of the former, 
6 Don't you see? Those are friends of his ; and 
if we strike now it will give them the right to 
kill us all on the spot. D'ye want to be hanged, 
ye fool V as the iufuriated man still struggled 
to effect his purpose. 

By this time the rest of the hunters had real- 
ized what the cooler professional had been the 
first to perceive — that those whom Clarence's 
message had summoned were hurrying to the 
spot ; two of his own overseers and three others — 
strangers to the Yankee, but well known to the 
man who, when no human game was on foot, 
had joined them in many a hunt. The neigh- 
bour, whom Clarence had summoned with his 
two stalwart sons, lived nominally on an ill- 
cultivated farm of which some sixty acres were 
cleared; in reality, partly by shooting fishing 
and trapping in a country where game was too 
abundant for game-laws, partly by inroads on 
the herds of swine and cattle that fed in 
■Colonel Derval's woods — inroads which, while 
kept within bounds and not forced upon their 
attention, the richer Southern planters were 
sometimes wont to tolerate, and which for the 
sake of their local influence the Dervals in par- 
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ter, a leading member of the class on whose 
patronage or tolerance he depended, than either 
from fear or from affectation of good will. 

* Mr Taylor, get a blanket from the nearest 
hut to carry this child home. Neighbours/ 
turning to his supporters, ' I thank you for help 
that came very timely, that might have been 
sorely needed indeed. I shall be the more obliged 
to you if you will come up to the house and 
take a drink. And for you, gentlemen,' to those 
of the opposite party who remained on the 
ground, ashamed perhaps of the part they had 
played, still more ashamed to slink away in si- 
lence as their leaders had done, 'I did not think 
there was one among you who would have 
taken part with a slave-hunter and a slave- 
stealing Yankee against my father's son. But, 
if there has been a misunderstanding between 
us, I bear no malice, and I hope you won't. 
Step up too, and take a drink to prove it.' 

Little as he had seen of the rougher side of 
Southern life, Clarence was a born Southerner, 
and understood his people well enough to hit 
the mark when he chose to appeal either to 
their worse or their better feeling. He hardly 
heard the stammered apology of their spokes- 
man, hardly heard or heeded their assurance 
that on the next occasion he might depend up- 
on them. Once more he bent over Rose, and 
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this time, in spite of the reluctance expressed 
even more strongly by the deep flush that sud- 
denly suffused her pale face, and her effort to 
repulse him with the unhurt arm, than by her 
words, had torn her dress where it covered the 
wound, and saw to his great relief that the lat- 
ter was not wide and could hardly be deep. 
The knife in fact had glanced, and grazed 
rather than stabbed her shoulder. 

' Will you run quickly to the house, Roberts, 
and ask Helen for a large piece of diachylon ? 
She knows where to find it. And lend me 
your handkerchief; my own is soaked with 
blood .... I wish I had some water/ he said, 
when a minute after he found himself alone, as 
he strove to staunch the wound, from which, 
however, blood flowed much less freely than at 
first. ' But I forgot stupidly at first, and I can't 
leave you now ; I must bind it as well as I can 
without.' 

He had done so, and was waiting somewhat 
impatiently for the blanket and the bearers, 
soothing meanwhile with all possible tenderness 
the agitation to which Rose had not given way 
till she was assured of his safety and till they 
were alone, but which now would have its way; 
an agitation due much more to the terror that 
she had felt for him than either to the shock or 
the pain of her own wound. Five minutes had 
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not elapsed before, hearing a somewhat heavy 
tread close to him, he looked up expecting to 
see his messenger returned, and saw instead a 
strange countenance and figure — those of a 
negro, half naked, his face and limbs torn with 
brambles, plain marks of a recent and severe 
flogging on his bare shoulders, panting evidently 
with fatigue just incurred, as one who had been 
running hard up to that very moment. The 
man held out to him the half of a ragged hand- 
kerchief soaked in water. 

' Thank you,' Clarence said, half consciously 
folding the rag in the form of a wet compress, 
and proceeding to unfasten the bandage. Then 
— realizing the strange opportuneness of the as- 
sistance, and the character of him who rendered 
it 

'Good God, man, what brought you back 
here ? Take this,' flinging him his purse, ' and 
be off for your life ! What made you loiter V 

' I was in de branches ob yon tree, massa, all 
de time. Berry near come down when I thought 
dey meant shoot massa.' 

' Come down Y Clarence exclaimed. ' Why, 
in God's name V 

f Better let 'em kill poor nigger dan massa. 
Me hear massa; me know when massa say 
"house to de right, riber to de left," mas- 
sa'd seen poor runaway. No, massa; won't 
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take massa's purse — bring massa into trouble/ 

* Leave the purse then, and take the money. 
Be off, man ; if any one comes back and sees 
you, I cannot save you ; and you may bring 
others into trouble — slaves whom I cannot pro- 
tect. Go, for God's sake, at once !' 

The fugitive obeyed, ill understanding for 
•whom Clarence's passionate anxiety was excited, 
fie had perilled his own life to assist the fugi- 
tive; he would not, could he possibly have avoid- 
ed it, have permitted Rose to know what he 
had done, to incur even under the excuse of his 
presence and authority the shadow of that ter- 
rible risk which attached to a slave-accomplice 
in a slave's escape. 

* Rose, happen what may, you will speak, you 
will hint to nobody what you have seen and 
heard V 

4 Mr. Derval,' she remonstrated, in a tone of 
pain too deep for indignation, ' can you not trust 
me ; need you tell me not to bring you into the 
worst of danger ? And — I am a slave ; if I had 
been thankless for all your kindness to me, 
what slave that had seen you to-day would not 
give his life for yours ? How could I speak V 

'I did not think of myself for a moment,' he 
said. ' But you must tell nothing, not one 
word; not even to your mother. Remember, 
you have seen.' 
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The girl grew yet paler, understanding at 
once the meaning of his warning; then coloured 
deeply, and turned her eyes away as she real- 
ized the character of his alarm, realized that 
even in the midst of gratitude and admiration 
she had wronged him ; that if he had doubted 
rather her discretion than her fidelity, it was 
because his mind had been fixed exclusively on 
her own peril. Her depth of feeling could find 
no expression in words ; but in another moment, 
while still unable to raise her eyes to his face, 
she took her master's hand in hers and kissed 
it with passionate gratitude and reverence. Nor 
did Clarence misunderstand the nature of an 
impulse of which in another moment the young 
slave herself felt doubly ashamed, as at once 
presumptuous and, if such a word could apply 
to her, unmaidenly. 

' You forgot, Rose, what I shall remember as 
long as I live, that I owe you my life, that you 
saved it at the risk of your own.' 

* No, no, indeed ! And, if I had, what else 
could I do for you, who risked your life for a 
slave, and one you had never seen ? And I, to 
whom you have been so good, so generous — 
even your dog would have done it 1 But, Mr. 
Derval/ after a brief pause, during which he 
sought in vain for words to answer the broken 
sentences so characteristic in their strange mix- 
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ture of human affection and servile self-abase- 
ment — 'Mr. Derval, why did you help the man 
to escape? You would be very angry if your 
own people ran away/ 

'Perhaps/ he replied, in a tone which made 
her look up in intensified surprise, so full was it 
of doubt, of pain, and of some other feeling less 
intelligible to her, less distinct perhaps to his 
own consciousness. * Perhaps, Rose, because 1 
might think I had the right. Slaves are apt to 
be unreasonable and petulant as children are. 
There are children who would run away after a 
well deserved whipping; and so, I suppose, 
would some negroes. But, as a rule, a man does 
not run that fearful risk, risk of death and 
worse than death — does not stake his life on 
the very small chance of making his way across 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, or of 
living a wild beast's life in the woods and 
swamps — until his life as a slave has been made 
thoroughly unendurable. No ; if a servant of 
mine ran away, I should expect him to come 
back before long ; and when he did I should 
punish him for setting a bad example, and for 
weeks of idleness. But if he ran in earnest, and 
for the North — well, I might be angry ; but I 
should think twice before I set dogs and slave- 
hunters on his track/ 

4 But, Mr. Derval, will not all the- planters 
VOL. I. T 
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around be very angry? Will they not — oh 
dear ! will they not murder you — call you an 
Abolitionist?' 

* Hardly, I think,' he answered, with a smile, 
i since Abolition means to me the loss of three- 
fourths of my father's property. And, Rose, 
whatever they may say, I think most of them 
would have done as I did. They would have 
wished not to see the slave; but, if they did, 
they could not have stooped to betray him.' 

* Perhaps not,' Rose said, reflectively, after a 
full minute's pondering. 'But I don't think 
they would have stopped the hunters.' 

' John Randolph,' her master replied, ' never 
allowed either slave-hunters or slave- dealers on 
his property.' 

' But/ she enquired, * were not gentlemen very 
angry with Mr. Randolph? I asked you once, 
when I found something about him in the his- 
tory, and you said he was the best-abused man 
in the Union.' 

4 Yes ; he was one of those men who quarrel 
with everybody, and hit their friends a little 
harder than their foes. But, Rose, the Yankees 
are meaner and more cruel to negroes than we 
ever are ; and even Yankees will not give up a 
fugitive.' 

* And you say they must ?' 

' I am afraid,' he answered, smiling, * you haye 
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been reading some newspapers that I ought to 
have kept out of your way.' 

* I am very sorry,' she said, penitently, ' I did 
not know — you did not tell me not ; but I 
know I did hide it from you; yes — I knew 
slaves had no business with them/ 

'Nonsense, child. Hush! here they are,' as 
the overseer, with two stout field hands carrying 
a blanket, came in sight. 

Her master lifted Rose into the blanket, and* 
walked beside her as she was carried to the 
house, where he selected for her & room apart 
from the servants' quarters, equally distant from 
his own, but still belonging to that part of the 
quaint old straggling mansion which was re- 
served for its owners or their guests. The sur- 
geon's report was confident and reassuring. 

'After all, sir/ he concluded, 'it is only a 
<;ut, somewhat deeper than usual, such as a sol- 
dier or a sportsman would take in the day's 
work. Many a man has gone through a battle, 
or even a long day's march, with a dozen worse 
hurts than that, dressed simply as you dressed 
it before I came with a common plaister.' 

'No doubt,' Clarence answered, somewhat 
sharply. * But she is a girl.' 

Something in the tone rather than the words 
caused -the surgeon to turn round rather sud- 
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denly, and his movement or look called a shade 
of colour to Clarence's cheek. 

* At any rate,' the latter said, € it was received 
in an act worthy of any soldier, in risking her 
life for mine, thrusting herself between my 
heart and the knife ; and she must be cared for 
as would my own sister/ 
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CHAPTER. XV. 



TOO NEAR. 



AFTER a couple of days' confinement, the 
doctor having pronounced her conval- 
escent, Clarence himself led the patient for the 
first time from her room, and, not more to the 
surprise of others than to her own, placed her 
carefully on a sofa in that opposite his own 
study, which had some thirty years ago been 
his mother's favourite boudoir, opening through 
the verandah on the pleasantest aspect of the 
grounds. 

' Indeed/ the girl said, as he forbade her to 
leave it for the present or exert herself, ' you 
make far too much of it, Mr. Derval. You will 
not believe how little it hurts me now; and in- 
deed it never hurt much even while the doctor 
was dressing it. Really, there is nothing the 
matter now, that you should treat me as if I had 
been a lady. You would make me wish to be 
hurt again, and worse than this time, only that 
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himself, but which gave a very perceptible 
sharpness to the tone of his question : 

* What brings you here, Casca V 

i Breakfast-time ain't over yet, massa. I'll 
be back in time; and Mr. Roberts gave me 
leave for an extra half hour. He knew I 
wanted to come up to the house.' 

'What do you want here!' his master re- 
peated, in the same tone. * If Mr. Roberts sent 
yon, it must have been to speak to me or to 
Helen.' 

The man did not answer, but looked exceed- 
ingly awkward and perplexed ; and in com- 
passion to him, though much dismayed by 
Clarence's manifest displeasure, Rose found her 
voice. 

' I will tell you what he wanted, Mr. Derval. 
He was afraid to speak to you . . « . don't be 
angry with him,' as she noticed that the mulatto 
took advantage of her interposition to slink 
away as quickly as possible — ' and I dare say 
you will be angry with me ; but I had rather it 
were with me-' 

* Why, child V he asked, half appeased. But 
Rose, by no means sure of her own position, 
and observing that the cloud had not disap- 
peared from his face, felt not a little frightened 
by a tone which, though very different from 
that in which he had spoken to the intruder, wa3 
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-colder and less soft than his wont. * Why so V 
he repeated, as she coloured again and seemed 
somewhat at a loss for an answer. 

* Because,' she said at last ; ' — well, I have no 
right to presume on your kindness, or to think 
you will . always spoil me as you have done 
lately. But I hardly think, whatever I deserve, 
you would deal as severely with me as you 
might with him.' 

She could have said nothing so likely to 
mislead her master ; but also nothing so sure 
to render him ashamed of any temper he might 
have shown, to oblige him to listen calmly and 
patiently to the expected confession, however 
it might wound him. 

' I am quite sure, Rose, you have done and 
will do nothing that could oblige me to be 
really angry with you. But, if you had, you 
have no right to speak as if you had anything 
«lse to fear/ 

* Why not V she answered, simply. * But, 
indeed, I don't know whether I am in fault this 
time ; only perhaps it is impertinent in me to 
interfere, and I would not have done it, but that 
he was afraid to speak to you and came to ask 
me to do so. I don't know why he did not go 
to my mother ; you know he would not be 
likely to go to Mr. Taylor — he would be more 
afraid of him than of you.' 
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' He had no business to ask you to say what 
he ought not to say for himself.' 

* But he ought to say it — at least I think so r 
though it is no business of mine, and I daresay 
T am very wrong to meddle with it. Of course 
you can refuse ; but, Mr. Derval, w.ould you 
not wish your people to ask, even if you had to 
say no V 

His mind was much relieved by this time, if 
something between wonder and distrust still 
lingered there. The request that Rose so pre- 
faced could hardly concern herself. 

* Was it,' he asked, with a smile, from which 
the girl derived an encouragement she greatly 
needed, 'that he thought I might refuse him 
and could hardly refuse you?' 

'You are very kind to me,' she answered, 
with perfect simplicity, though with heightened 
colour; 'and perhaps — perhaps he had heard 
that. But it is no business of mine ; only — 
may I speak? And you will not be angry 
with him, even if you are vexed with me for 
interfering? It is my fault.' 

' What is it, child ?' he enquired, the last 
shadow disappearing from his face as from his 
thoughts while she spoke. ' It would be hard 
to refuse you any request of your own ; and if 
you have anything to ask for another I would 
rather grant it if I can.' 
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' I think you can,' she said, * and I am very- 
sorry for him. It is about his wife; and he 
was afraid to ask, because he knew he had 
broken one of Mr. Taylor's or Mr. LawrenceV 
rules. But you will forgive him for coming to 
me, even if you cannot — if you ought not to 
forgive my meddling V 

' My dear child, I owe you any favour that is 
in my power, and, unless his offence is a very 
grave one indeed, I will set against it that he 
has given me an opportunity of pleasing 
you.' 

Clarence had almost forgotten all that made 
a phrase of mere kindness or compliment to 
other girls sound strange and bewildering to 
Rose. But, if she could not understand or 
could not believe that she understood him 
aright, his tone gave her confidence to make 
her petition in frank and straightforward 
terms. 

* He married a year or two ago a girl that 
belongs to Mr. Wade. Now I think, I don't 
know, but he says there is some trouble there, 
and Mr. Wade has to sell a few of his slaves* 
I know they said there were more than were 
wanted on the plantation.' 

' Yes, that is true,' answered Clarence* 
4 Well then, I suppose this girl is to be sold 
and Casca wants me to buy her — is that it?' 
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' Yes,' Rose answered, ' but he is afraid that 
if you tell Mr. Wade he will be angry. He 
thinks — I don't know why — that Mr. Wade's 
rule would be the same as it was here.' 

' T don't know, of course, Rose. At any rate 
I will find out, and will give as much for the 
girl as her master could get from a dealer. 
And you may be sure Mr. Wade would rather 
sell her to a neighbour; and we never like 
dealing with slave traders. And would you 
like to tell Casca yourself? You shall if you 
please. Or, stop, you shall say nothing to- 
day; I will have the girl sent here, and you 
may give her to him — that will please you, I 
think?' 

Rose looked up in his face, half wondering, 
half perplexed, but profoundly touched and 
affected. Not that her master's kindness to a 
dependent could any longer surprise her ; not 
that any indulgence to herself could exceed 
what she had already received ; but that he 
could understand and anticipate her unspoken 
feelings, should study to afford her so deep 
and delicate a pleasure, was a new and strange 
idea. 

'I can never understand you, Mr. Derval,'she 
said, almost sobbing. ' You are so good to 
everybody ; but to me you are as kind as you 
could be to your own child, as kind as I have 
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read of fathers in books. My own mother 
would not take so much pains to make me 
happy.' 

' She has not so much power, Rose. But ' — 
not caring to betray how much he was moved 
by the girl's passionate gratitude, and desirous 
to turn her thoughts from the favour conferred 
on herself — 'remember, we cannot like these 
marriages outside our own plantations; they 
always make trouble. Soon or late there 
comes some separation, and then either the 
one left behind is utterly miserable or discon- 
tented, perhaps tries to run away, or else we 
must buy a servant we do not want, and per- 
haps one whose master does not wish to sell. 
Besides, if these things happened often, we 
could not afford it. You can see that ?' 

' Y6s, I see,' she said ; ' and it was hardly 
right to ask it. Now I see where I was wrong, 
and you might well be angry with me, instead 
of indulging me so kindly.' 

' It is but a little thing, Rose, to do for one 
who was so ready to give her life for mine.' 

' Do not say that again, Mr. Derval. It is 
not true, for I did not think of danger to my- 
self ; and you know he did not mean to hurt 
me. And it would only have been my duty ; 
and, if all your slaves knew you as I do, would 
they not all be glad to die for you? They 
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would be worse than dogs if they were not V 
He was very glad that at this moment Helen 
entered the room, with a request for his atten- 
tion from the overseer, which put a stop to the 
conversation. There was something thorough- 
ly pleasant and soothing to his spirit in the 
frank, confident affection of the young girl, but 
something yet more painful in the depth and 
eagerness of her gratitude, something in its ex- 
aggeration which to his conscience sounded al- 
most like reproach. And her alarm at first — 
her evident fear not only of his displeasure, but 
of its personal consequences, especially the 
sentence which coupled herself with an ordinary 
field-hand as almost equally subject to servile 
discipline — pained him deeply. How could she 
so mistake her own position, and so misjudge 
him ? Imperfectly aware of her mother's root- 
ed distrust, and wholly ignorant of the effect 
of her teaching upon Rose, he could not under- 
stand that the most implicit confidence in his 
justice and even in his lenity was compatible 
with apprehensions so misplaced; that she 
accepted in perfect good faith that equality in 
servitude in which, even when their language 
asserted or implied it, her fellow-slaves only 
pretended to believe. 

The painful sense of undeserved, exaggerated 
thankfulness, really amounting to unconscious 
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reproach, mingled with other and more grateful 
feelings when, two days later — as he was about 
to pay his last evening visit to the convalescent 
who was to resume her usual duties on the 
morrow — he was met in the ante-room by a 
man and woman, in common plantation costume, 
in the former of whom he instantly recognised 
Casca, while the latter was a young and un- 
usually graceful girl of the' same mixed race, 
who he had not seen before, but in whom he 
at once conjectured the slave he had purchased 
from his neighbour. Both threw themselves on 
their knees at his feet, and each clasping one of 
his hands, covered it with grateful kisses, the 
girl giving free way to her sobs and tears, and 
scarcely endeavouring to speak, her husband 
struggling to suppress an emotion surely not 
unworthy even of free manhood, so far as to 
give verbal utterance to his gratitude. 

* Massa, you are too good to a slave, and a 
slave who had disobeyed. Massa, I can't say 
now I am sorry, but I would die rather than 
disobey you again/ 

'The order was not mine,' Clarence said, 
his voice trembling with sympathetic feeling. 
' But mind, Casca, I don't and cannot approve 
such marriages, and I won't help another slave 
who marries without my leave. Now,' en- 
deavouring to raise each with the hand they 
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held, • I hope you will be happier for the trou- 
ble you have had to bear for one another. I 
don't like to think that it might have happened 
where I could not have helped you.' 

He was even more touched, more conscious, , 
perhaps, of a reward exceeding his deserts, 
when, extricating himself at last from the half 
articulate thanks of those he had rescued from 
so terrible a fear to render happier than ever, 
Hose met him, as he entered her room, with 
tremulous, outstretched hands and tearful 
eyes. The intense happiness, the passionate 
gratitude of the slaves had been more freely 
uttered to her than they could be to a master 
and a stranger, and it was almost as impossible 
for her to control as to express her own feeling. 
Moved beyond prudence and self-recollection 
by her tears of delight and sympathy, her un- 
spoken, unspeakable devotion, he took both the 
hands held out to meet his own, and for the 
first time bent and kissed the young girl's 
cheek. It did not need her sudden blush, her 
startled look, to warn him on the instant of his 
error — to bring home to him the consciousness 
that he had done, if not a wrong, a very foolish 
thing. Under the circumstances, a young girl 
of his own rank could hardly have misconceived, 
would scarcely have resented, that impulsive 
caress; it was too natural to be other than 
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harmless. But he could not hope that it would 
mean as little to Rose. He could pass it, and 
oblige her to pass it, at the moment; could 
silence all repetition of her earnest thankful- 
ness, all renewal of the topic of which her heart 
was so full ; and revert at once and persistently 
to the lessons that had never served more con- 
veniently to occupy the thoughts, to conceal 
even from themselves the unacknowledged, half 
conscious feelings both of teacher and pupil. 
But he could not be sure of his power to banish 
the incident from Rose's mind, or to suppress 
its significance. The kiss would hardly have 
called a brighter colour to Minna's cheek ; 
might have been claimed even from a stranger 
as an ungrudged reward. But would Rose be 
able to regard it as given to a favourite chattel — 
or even to the child be chose to call her? 

Hitherto it had seemed safe in speech and 
conduct to ignore their legal relation — a rela- 
tion whose character ensured that it would 
never really be forgotten. But, now that he 
had evidently forgotten it, would its reality be 
equally certain and evident as "heretofore in 
Rose's mind ? Had he not given just the one 
hint that must awaken her to the deeper reali- 
ties of the situation, the fictitious nature of the 
barrier created by her legal identification with 
the race of one remote ancestress, the verity of 
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her inherent connection with that from whose 
pale she was technically excluded ? Could she 
continue to feel that she was parted by an im- 
passable gulf from her legal owner, or would it 
be brought home to her that all those distinc- 
tions which human instincts perforce acknow- 
ledge—distinctions of birth and breeding, re- 
finement, intelligence, education — reallyremoved 
her to a vast distance from those among whom 
she was nominally classed, and placed her on 
the level of him to whom she had hitherto 
looked up as to a being of a higher order than 
her own ? Would she remain ignorant of the 
true character of her charms, or of the feelings 
they were calculated to arouse ? — could she re- 
main, in one word, either the unconscious child 
or the contented, trustful slave? The future 
must show ; but of that future he could not but 
be doubtful. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CRUEL CHARITIES. 

Minna to Clarence. 

4 Lexington, September 15th, 18 — . 

4 Dear Clarence, 

8 1 told you Mrs. Lawrence has 
been very kind, and you must not think that 
she has changed, or I. She is almost too oblig- 
ing — seems to think I can never be content 
without company and amusement, till, as she 
knows everybody here, I have almost too much 
of it. Her nephew, Captain Mclver, of Mary- 
land, has been in Lexington for some days, and 
is always here ; so polite, so attentive, that I 
am afraid she thinks it very strange of me not 
to like him. Somehow this sort of attention, 
these little services that one does not want, 
and has to accept and notice — I do wish they 
would let one alone a little, and I think most 
girls do. I am sure Mrs, Seaton's girls agree 
with me. You know she was Mamma's friend, 
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and she is really very kind — the only person, 
except you, to whom I feel that I can talk at 

all, except, indeed, Mrs. L . I have been 

at her house twice, once with Mrs. Lawrence, 

and once alone. Colonel L seems the very 

pattern of a Virginian gentleman, and his 
daughters are almost as perfect ; but Mrs. 

L 's kindness and his position fill their 

house with young men from the college, and I 
like the Seatons' better only because it is so 
quiet. The girls at home are all younger than 
I, but Ida Seaton is at school in Baltimore, and 
Mrs. Seaton says she is so happy there, and 
gives such a pleasant account of it. Will you 
think me very wayward, very changeable, if I 
ask to go there, at least for the next year? 
Mrs. Lawrence does not seem to like my saying 
so. I am afraid she fancies I am discontented, 
or shall make you think so ; and indeed, Clar- 
ence, it is nothing of the kind. Only, I should 
like it better, and I think Mamma would have 
wished it. I don't mean that she would ever 
have sent me from home herself — you know she 
would not — but I think she would wish it now. 
Mrs. Seaton speaks so highly of Mrs. Wilmot, 
the mistress, and she showed me one of Ida's 
letters. It seemed so nice, and she liked her 
companions so much. I don't want to press it 
if you think it wrong, but I should like it.' 
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6 1 fancy she is right,' he thought, ' as to her 
mother's wishes. It is an awkward office for 
me, but I suppose I must make a fool of myself 
and consent to be laughed at, as 1 should have 
to be shot at, for her good. Mrs. Lawrence is 
not the safest, the most congenial companion 
for Aunt Margaret's daughter, and her friends 
and my father's in Baltimore will tell me what 
reputation the school bears, if they quiz me for 
asking. And it might help me in another 
matter. It is desperately difficult to find any 
chance of educating a girl in Rose's position. 
No school North or South would take her. A 
strange chance that has made me answerable 
for the future of two young girls, and — sisters. 
Ay, they are sisters ; I had almost forgotten it. 
After all, practically the relationship is a very 
distant one, and it is well that neither of them 
knows it, or is likely to know it. By the way, 
what does Rose know ? I cannot ask her, how- 
ever indirectly, and I don't care to ask her mo- 
ther — even if I were sure that she would tell the 
truth, or that she would not accept my question 
as a kind of licence to tell what she may have 
kept from the child so far.' 

His next interview with Rose added to his 
readiness to fulfil Minna's wishes a certain 
wish, or at least willingness, to leave home for 
awhile. The young girl was hardly conscious 
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of the feeling she betrayed, and which he ot 
course exaggerated ; but the tell-tale colour that 
came into her cheeks at his approach, the in- 
voluntary faltering of her tone and slight hesita- 
tion of her speech, the embarrassment she showed 
in resuming that personal attendance from which 
he had gradually removed as far as possible all 
that he — not Rose herself — felt as menial, dis- 
turbed him not a little. Still she would surely 
forget, if not the incident itself, at least any 
self-conscious impression it might have left, 
during the few weeks of his absence ; and he 
would be able to resume his usual manner, and 
the habits which her illness had interrupted, 
with greater ease than at present. Prompt 
action, like quick incisive speech, was charac- 
teristic of Clarence's temper. Having once 
made up his mind what was to be done, he was 
always impatient to do it forthwith. Before 
evening, therefore, he had left for Charleston, 
and the next day saw him embark on one of 
the large steamers, whose convenience rendered 
a river or coasting voyage almost as luxurious 
as a railway journey was tedious and unpleas- 
ant, on his way to Baltimore. 

To few men so conscious of the incongruity of 
his errand could such an errand have been made 
so easy. The son of the American ambassador 
in England had naturally made innumerable ao 
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quaintances among American visitors to Europe, 
which were now serviceable. Before he had been 
forty-eight hours in Baltimore, he had obtained 
full satisfaction concerning the character of the 
ladies to whom Minna was to be entrusted, and 
the high reputation of their school, and had 
secured a personal introduction from the mother 
of two of the pupils. This lady, volunteering 
to accompany him, explained his object and his 
interest in her daughters' future schoolfellow 
with a straightforward simplicity that removed 
all sense of ridicule not only from the mind of 
the school- mistress, but — a much more difficult 
thing — from his own. He had obtained for his 
young ward the assurance of a kindly reception 
in several of the best houses of a city which at 
that time boasted — perhaps still boasts — about 
the best society to be found in America. 

His second object was much more difficult of 
attainment. He could not even mention the 
existence of the one sister to those whose in- 
terest he had enlisted on behalf of the other. 
There were those to whom he was able, with- 
out introduction, to broach the question, to 
propose the personal charge or professional in- 
struction of such a pupil ; but in most cases the 
suggestion, despite the offer of even extrava- 
gant remuneration for so exceptional a charge, 
was peremptorily refused. In short, no one to 
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whom her owner would have entrusted her, 
even had her mother been her companion — a 
thing difficult to arrange — would undertake 
either the domestic care or the education of the 
young Creole. Clarence went on to Phila- 
delphia, and there explained his views frankly 
and fully to a friend of great influence and ex- 
perience, the editor of a paper which, next to 
one or two Democratic journals in New York, 
was considered the most influential organ of 
Southern opinion. But this gentleman, when 
once convinced of the loyalty of his friend's 
intentions, pronounced the thing almost im- 
possible in any part of the United States. 

' No respectable family/ he said, ' pay what 
you would, would receive such an inmate as an 
equal, or would receive her on any footing that 
would be satisfactory to you or comfortable for 
her ; and very few of the professional teachers 
of the North dare accept such a pupil. In truth, 
Derval, you could easily have her educated as 
your mistress in New York or Philadelphia ; as 
your protSgde, known to be a half-caste, hardly, 
if at all.' 

'Then what a humbug this free-soil, anti- 
slavery clamour must be ! The men and women 
who revile us as tyrants and oppressors are in* 
finitely more cruel, more hard find contemptu- 
ous towards the negroes, and especially the 
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coloured people, than the worst of us. I have 
seen Northern Abolitionists shrink and stare at 
seeing us shake hands with our servants. Miss 
Ophelia's horror of being touched by Topsy is 
a perfectly true and representative trait of 
Northern prejudice. But I did think that those 
who make pretension to principle on the sub- 
ject, who talk of a law higher than their solemn 
political obligations and make Abolitionism a 
point of religion, had more shame if not more 
consistency. Among those who are ready to 
wage war on us, to force us to accept full- 
blooded Africans as equals, the slightest taint 
of African blood, though they could not detect 
it unless they were told, is enough to make an 
outcast, a pariah of a girl more beautiful, and I 
suspect more ladylike, than their daughters — 
she may well be, she has much better blood in 
her veins! At any rate, we remember that 
our slaves are human creatures and fellow- 
Christians.' 

Clarence's passionate feeling on the subject 
was sufficiently apparent in the indignant tone, 
the angry light of his dark Spanish eyes. But 
his friend, like many men engaged profession- 
ally in fierce political conflict or controversy, 
was prompt in private to recognise all that was 
reasonable or plausible in the views of his op- 
ponents, all that was exaggerated or violent 
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in those he was accustomed to advocate. 

* They may hold/ he urged, i that it is an 
abomination to keep negroes in slavery, with- 
out wishing to make equals or companions of 
them.' 

' And what,' retorted Clarence, ' of Jefferson's 
" All men are born free and equal " V 

* Bah !' said the other, * Jefferson himself was 
a Virginian and a slave-owner ; and that pet 
piece of cant neither he nor any other well- 
born man did or does, could or can honestly 
believe. Which of us, whatever his theory, acts 
on that doctrine? What gentleman, even if 
his gentility be but two generations old, feels 
that, say, the discovery of a mine in California 
would make his tailor or his ploughman his 
equal V 

'You don't mend their case,' Clarence an- 
swered. * At least, they have no right to abuse 
us for acting on the principles they hold, but 
dare not avow. You know, and they know, 
that with us the question is closely and terribly 
practical. We have four millions of negroes, 
one-third of our population, and they must be 
slaves or citizens. Equality for us is a ques- 
tion of life and death; and the Northerners 
will not touch with their little finger the tre- 
mendous burden they are so very eager to 
fasten on our shoulders.' 
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* Of course,' the other admitted, * the majority 
of the Free Soil party are not only inconsistent, 
but dishonest. They swear obedience to the 
Constitution, and they break that oath at every 
step they take, in every speech they utter in 
Congress or on the platform. Of course, if 
political oaths and political pledges mean any- 
thing, everyone who voted for the Personal 
Liberty Acts in Massachusetts and elsewhere 
committed wilful perjury. I confess I respect 
those Abolitionists who are too honest to take 
an oath which binds them to restore your 
Southern fugitives ; but, if they were quite 
consistent, they would feel that they have no 
right to any of the privileges of citizenship. It 
is not enough to refuse the oath ; they ought 
to hold themselves outlaws in a country whose 
constitution distinctly recognises slavery, against 
whose fundamental laws they are daily con- 
spiring/ 

*I have a great mind,' said Clarence, after 
a pause, but in a tone only half earnest, 'to 
put the case to Somers. Not that I suppose 
he would help me, but I should fix him 
between the horns of a dilemma, and it would 
be satisfactory to show up the utter insincerity 
of his professed enthusiasm for the equal rights 
of the coloured race.' 

' Do nothing of the kind !' his friend replied, 
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rather sharply. 'I would not trust you five 
minutes alone with Somers. He would insult 
you ; and, if I don't misjudge you, you would 
land yourself in a personal quarrel.' 

' But/ said Clarence, ' I should have the plea- 
sure of exposing him as a thorough humbug/ 

'Not at all/ returned the other. c Somers is 
a saint, and with saints, as you know, "extra 
normam et consuetudinem nulla salus." Be- 
yond the pale of strait est custom and formal 
propriety, they recognize nothing but vice ; 
except for themselves, they have neither faith, 
hope, nor charity. They couldn't believe, if 
they tried, that a young man means well by 
a young girl, and doesn't mean to marry her. 
And, as you know, the world is mostly of 
their mind. No man under fifty is ever fully 
acquitted on such a charge, though the twelve 
Apostles should be called as witnesses to 
character/ 

4 And one can't horsewhip a whole church, 
or call out society at large. But among the 
Abolitionist non-jurors, are there no true men 
or Christian women V 

5 A few, but you can't well go to them. Own 
yourself a slave-holder, and they look closely 
for your tail ; give them your name, and they 
will see well-developed horns and clearly cloven 
hoofs. Their first demand would be the girl's 
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instant emancipation. You don't object ? But 
their next would be that you should never see 
or write to her; and they would put both 
points in language and tone that would make 
you kick them. And, after all, you don't want 
her taught to look on herself as a victim 
snatched from perdition by a miracle ; on you 
and yours as fiends incarnate.' 

i He would need to be a cleverer man than 
Garrison who could teach her such a lesson.' 

'No doubt. But she must live with those 
who will say so, and believe it. If she defend 
you, they will be convinced that she is already 
lost. If, perchance, they were persuaded for 
a moment that you wish to save her, they 
would infer that you are an Abolitionist at 
heart. They would assume in ' every word 
that you are conscious of being morally worse 
than a murderer. They would be sure the 
girl was lying, if she told them she had never 
seen a man burnt or a woman flogged — they 
fancy the one thing happens thrice a year, 
and the other ten times a day on a large 
plantation, and your father's above all. In- 
deed, I fancy most of them would begin and 
end the conversation with the discovery of 
your identity, terrified lest the roof should 
fall in testimony to their backsliding. That 
you honestly think emancipation a cruelty to 
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the mass of negroes, or care a cent for the 
souls or bodies of your chattels apart from 
their working value, their own senses would 
not convince them.' 

' Or statistics would have done so loner since. 
But does it matter what they think?' 

'Except that they won't help you. How- 
ever, try for yourself. I will give you the 
names of some half dozen of the best, most 
sincere and honest Abolitionists I know, if you 
will promise me under no provocation to strike 
or challenge them.' 

' Thank you,' Clarence replied, earnestly. ' I 
doubt I shall fail from what I have seen al- 
ready ; but I feel bound to try — not that Rose 
is either unhappy or unsafe in her present 
position, or that I am conscious of anything 
wrong or perilous therein during my life. But 
Rose's talent-and it is a very special one, and 
worthy of all cultivation — is just the one that 
I can do nothing to further. I could make 
her an accomplished linguist : I can do next to 
nothing to render her what she ought to be, a 
first-rate singer.' 

'And there,' rejoined the journalist, 'is ano- 
ther, and, I think, a very serious difficulty. 
Those to whom I recommend you would, with 
scarcely an exception, hold that to bring up 
a girl as a public singer is only a slightly 
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more circuitous way of sending her to the 
Evil One. And are you sure yourself that, un- 
less you could protect and watch over her 
during the first few years of that career, it 
would not be worse than her present position V 

i Far more full of temptation and peril — at 
present. But what can be her future as a slave? 
No, that is one of the real evils and difficulties 
of slavery — or, rather of our slave code, as 
Abolitionist insult and mischief-making have 
driven us to shape it. There are among our 
four millions two or three hundred men who 
are utterly unfit for slavery, because fit for 
freedom — a few for leadership of men. There 
are perhaps thrice as many women whose 
beauty renders slavery, soon or late, fatal to 
their womanhood. Our laws, in consistency 
and common sense, ought to encourage, not to 
hinder, emancipation in the few cases in which 
it is clearly for the benefit of the slave.' 

* The evil,' said the journalist, thoughtfully, 
4 attaches not to slavery so much as to the close 
juxtaposition of a superior and an inferior 
race. The women of mixed race cannot, of 
course, marry white men, and would rather be 
the companions of their superiors than the law- 
ful wives of their equals. I myself believe that 
most illegitimate mistresses of Southern homes 
are not slaves.' 
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* You are thinking of New Orleans V 

€ Yes. The relation of the free Creole middle 
class of that city to white society shows how 
little emancipation would do for morality/ 

Ten days later Clarence called again at the 
office of the Philadelphia Mercury. 

' Well/ he said, i I have learnt a lesson which 
on the whole might better have remained un- 
taught. There is so much possibility of evil in 
slavery that, though I well knew how ridicu- 
lously its facts are misrepresented in the North, 
I was till now inclined to give the Abolitionists 
credit not of course for conscientious loyalty 
or political good faith, but for sincere enthu- 
siasm. They must know that within the Union 
we have a right to -perfect equality, that as 
confederates the Slave States are entitled to put 
slave property on an equal footing with all 
other chattels within the common territory, and 
to exact for it the especial protection expressly 
stipulated by the Constitution. But they might, 
I thought, honestly think that the Constitution 
should be torn up, the Union destroyed, rather 
than sanction what they supposed slavery to 
be. I have seen them now I Of the seven men 
to whom you sent me as representing the most 
honest class among them, scarcely one wish- 
ed to know anything of the truth. Only one 
was willing to accept the great-great-grand- 
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daughter of an African slave as the equal of his 
own daughters. Only one would receive her, 
or ask a friend to receive her, on terms that 
would have made her position half as pleasant, 
half as equal as it is now. In every house but 
one in which it seemed possible to place her, she 
would have been subject to worse insults and 
indignities than she can possibly apprehend 
where she is ; and w*)uld have been made to feel 
the degradation, the stigma of her descent as 
she has never felt the humiliation of actual 
slavery. I told one of them so in plain terms ; 
and his only answer was : " She would not have 
to fear the cowhide." As if such a girl, because 
she is called a slave, dreamed of such a fear, 
any more than the chief favourite of the 
Sultan ! as if it were more seen or thought of in 
our households than the rod in English schools 
— as if our domestic servants lived in dread of 
it more than Northern "helps" of the State 
prison 1 As if — except where chivalry or slavery 
have made it a freeman's point of honour — the 
whip were worse than the crank or treadwheel : 
as if it had degraded British seamen or soldiers : 
as if, to a class brought up to accept it, it 
carried half the sting that women's taunts and 
men's contempt can inflict on women ! I know 
this, at any rate ; Rose is as proud, sensitive, 
and spirited as any well-born English school- 

VOL. I. X 
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girl I ever came across ; and Rose would sufter 
more — be more wounded, .outraged, galled, 
humiliated — by a month of the life she would 
lead with these champions of equality than by 
any punishment I could inflict, or any she could 
possibly apprehend in a decent Southern family. 
One man only would have taken her in good 
faith and human kindness, one childless mother 
would have treated her almost as her own 
child. But neither of these would even allow a 
ward of theirs to receive singing lessons. That 
is, I have met one Abolitionist who was not a 
hypocrite, and he was a fool*' 

4 Say u inconsistency " for " hypocrisy," Der- 
val, and " bigotry " for " folly." ' 

* Of this/ Clarence continued, with warmth, 
* I am quite sure. Sympathy for the negro is a 
pretext with nine out of ten Abolitionists ; a mere 
veil for the real motive of Abolitionism — envy 
and hatred of the master. With the one ex- 
ception I mention, I felt that everyone of these 
men instinctively recognised me as what they 
would call an aristocrat, a superior — in a word, 
as a gentleman — and hated me heartily for it. 
And, if it comes to fighting, the superiority of 
the Southern aristocracy will be signally proved. 
We may be beaten : the odds against us are 
such as were never in history united against 
any nation. If man for man they were our 
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-equals, we could not stand up against them for 
a month. If a civil war last for two years, it 
■can only be because man for man there is no 
comparison between us.' 

* Do not rely too much on that, Derval. The 
Yankees are not cowards ; and any but an 
abject coward with a rifle in hand is almost on 
equal terms with the best and bravest soldier.' 

' Possibly. We may be beaten by numbers, 
arms, resources, all of which are wanting to us. 
But we shall prove, by holding out against 
them as they would never hold out, the per- 
sonal superiority which is, as I say, the root of 
their hatred towards us. English gentlemen 
have sometimes said " we should prefer demo- 
cracy to an aristocracy based on slavery." The 
Yankees do not object to our aristocracy be- 
cause it rests on slavery, but to slavery because 
it has given us au aristocracy. Well, I have 
learnt that Rose is better off, safer, happier as 
the slave of a Southern gentleman than as the 
pupil or ward of any Yankee I could have per- 
suaded or bribed to take charge of her.' 

Minna's letter of thanks, though hardly ven- 
turing on a request, made evident her earnest 
wish that Clarence should visit Lexington on 
his return southward ; and he was at least as 
desirous to enjoy one more brief holiday with 
her before her return to school and his own. 

x2 
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duties at home must part them, probably for 
many months and possibly for years. Mrs. 
Lawrence played her part with a tact that al- 
most passed, in Minna's unsuspicious eyes, for 
genuine kindness. It was her cue to receive 
Clarence with the cordiality of a relative, but 
to take for granted that his cousin was the 
object of his visit. Well aware of his sensitive- 
ness to the ridiculous aspect of his guardian- 
ship, she was careful to treat it as natural, to 
recognise all that was practical and pleasant in 
its privileges, without even indirectly remind- 
ing him of its other side by inviting the exercise 
of his authority to restrain or reprove his wilful 
charge. She had now and then brought the latter 
to reason by threatening a complaint she knew 
better than to make ; and Minna, who never 
asked herself what could come of such appeal, 
felt grateful for her forbearance. Her step- 
mother, she now found, rather assumed than 
acquiesced in their strange relation — assumed 
their mutual affection, Clarence's watchful in- 
terest in Minna's past doings, his present care 
for her society, and her frank delight in his. 
Considering the brevity of his visit, she made 
it matter of course that his time should be 
devoted to Minna, and hers given up to him ; 
forbore, save at their request, to invite visitors, 
and herself avoided to interrupt their conversa- 
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tion. In a word, she took for granted that the 
oousins were to each other almost as brother 
and sister, while she never exposed this view 
of their intimacy to the comments of others; as 
she had taken for granted ever since their first 
collision her own and Minna's responsibility to 
a relative whose position would have given to 
a brother a certain natural right of counsel and 
control ; and she gained not a little by thus 
tacitly presuming that it was Clarence's duty 
to inform himself of Minna's wishes and feelings 
— that Minna would of course comply with her 
cousin's advice. Of this, however, Clarence was 
not liberal ; his few suggestions never assumed 
ihe form of direction or reproof, and even his 
occasional ridicule of the spoilt child's faults 
was too gentle and affectionate, to sting. 

Thus the three or four days they spent together 
formed a period of perfect rest and happiness 
in the young girl's memory, its sunny bright- 
ness contrasting the petty vexations of the past 
and the dry duties of the succeeding months. 
Yet without word of hers, without direct and 
conscious observation of his own, Clarence felt 
that Minna had not been, and would not be, 
happy in her present home;' that her step- 
mother's society was something more than un- 
congenial ; that, while anxious to indulge and 
-even anticipate the feelings and wishes of her 
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charge, Mrs. Lawrence was incapable of under- 
standing either. The nature of the incompa- 
tibility which he unconsciously felt would have 
been clear to a man of elder experience. The 
same qualities that provoked his own good- 
humoured contempt troubled, and perhaps 
frightened, certainly inspired with deep, uncon- 
scious discomfort and distrust, a young girl 
necessarily to a great extent dependent upon 
the lady in whose formal charge she was placed. 
Too young, too soon left homeless and mother- 
less to feel sufficient to herself, Minna perceived 
unawares that she could rely neither on the 
judgment, the taste, nor even on the loyalty of 
her step-mother ; and the mere absence of any 
such confidence would have sufficed to make 
her nervous and uneasy. It seemed to Mrs. 
Lawrence that in introducing the young girl to 
the company of young and lively companions, 
— perhaps especially of young men not the less 
attentive to one whom they knew to be of good 
family, and naturally supposed the probable 
heiress of a considerable fortune — she must be 
gratifying the tastes and probably securing the 
good-will of her charge. In truth, Minna dis- 
liked most of Mrs. Lawrence's favourite ac- 
quaintances, male and female, and regarded the 
attentions of the former as little better than 
frivolous liberties, and sometimes as scarcely 
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short of impertinence. The one, though a lady 
by eduoation and even by birth, was radically 
and incurably vulgar, not in manner or bearing, 
but in heart and feeling. The other was essen- 
tially, unalterably high-bred, with all the pride 
and delicacy that belong to the highest and 
truest breeding ; and perhaps the incompati- 
bility, the uncongeniality of vice and virtue, of 
kindness and selfishness, is not so palpably and 
painfully felt as that between vulgarity and 
high-bred simplicity. Perhaps, too, a lady can 
better bear with the downright vulgarity ob- 
truded in language and manners — the vulgarity 
that drops its h's and eats with its knife — than 
that which she can hardly detect, but feels in 
soul and thought. Minna could not have told 
why she was anxious to escape from her step- 
mother's society, and thought herself almost 
ungrateful for her step-mother's indulgence and 
attention. Clarence, while he could hardly have 
put his own perception into words, understood, 
and was rather dismayed to understand, how 
impossible it was that a pair so essentially un- 
like should be permanently associated without 
discomfort and almost distress to the younger. 

' You will be very much happier at school/ 
he said, summing up a long conversation with 
Minna upon her immediate future. 'I think 
you will like your companions ; I am sure you 
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will like your governess; and you will see 
bo me thing of half-a-dozen families, where you 
will feel more thoroughly at home than you 
can do here.' 

r More at home than here, Clarence V 

6 Infinitely more at home, Minna, than with 
Mrs. Lawrence. You and she will always be at 
best more than half strangers/ 

' Ah! that is just what I have always felt, 
Clarence, but I did not know how to express it. 
I do feel as if she was nothing to me — I mean, 
as if she could never have belonged to me, 
never have been in any way my relation ; as if 
«he had lived with different people, had differ- 
ent thoughts, and did not understand me or I 
her, and never would.' 

* I don't know that I wish you did. But I 
am afraid you will have to get on with her iant 
bien que mal in the holidays. Meantime, Minna, 
of course you will accept invitations from any 
of the friends I told you of, if Mrs. Wilmot ap- 
proves. Don't write to me ; or, if you write to 
tell me, don't speak to others as if you were 
asking ray leave ; but ask Mrs. Lawrence's as 
dutifully as you like — you will have it as a 
matter of course.' 

Minna smiled, but half sadly. ' Yes, Clarence, 
there is a little too much of that. I feel that I 
may have my own way more than is quite 
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safe, that even if it were not right — or were 
not wise — you would not like to reprove and 
she would not choose to contradict me. And 
so I never quite know, as I used to do, whether 
I am doing right, or even feeling rightly.' 

'And that,' he answered, only half under- 
standing the young girl's sensitive self-distrust, 
but deeply respecting, in so far as he could 
understand them, her conscientious fears, * that 
makes me very glad you have chosen to go 
back to school, and fix on such a guardian as 
Mrs. Wilmot. Everyone that I can trust, that 
your mother would have trusted, Minna, tells 
me that you may trust her ; and she remembers 
that you are an orphan, and will,. I am sure, be 
kind to you.' 

'I hope she will remember it, and remember I 
have nobody to scold me,' Minna answered, with 
a half smile. 

'You don't wish to be scolded?' Clarence 
said, laughing. 

'Perhaps not, Clarence. But 1 should like to 
feel that when I am not scolded it is because I 
don't deserve it. Cannot you understand ? it is 
not quite comfortable to know that one might 
. . . that I might be doing what Mamma would 
not have allowed, what even you or Mrs. Law- 
rence don't approve ; and yet nobody will tell 
me — I can never feel sure.' 
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*I feel very sure of you, Minna, and surer 
than ever now. Your own sense, your own in- 
stincts always seem to speak as your mother 
would have done ; you are too like her to go 
wrong for want of h6r advice/ 
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